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Rates $12 to$22 aweek 
— Transient Rates: 
$2.50, $3.00,$3.50. No 
initiation fees. “No dues. 


Junior executives and college men 


recently graduated will find it posst- 

ble to make special arrangements for 

double rooms whereby costs may be ‘ 
reduced to as low as $7. 








Dicn IFIED CLUB LIFE 


at moderate cost 


EN who have always been accustomed to the 

finest in living —maintain their high standard 
and yet live within their budget at the Allerton 
Club Residences. 


Here are business and professional men (mostly 





from college) who want an atmosphere of quiet and 
refinement together with prices that fit their present 
income. 

Acarefullyselected personnel. Real rest rooms, read- 
ing rooms, completely equipped exercise rooms. All 
the advantages club life affords—at a price that makes 
it convenient for the man on his way to the top. 


ALLERTON CLUB RESIDENCES 


New York Cleveland Chicago 
Ready for occupancy May 1st 
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The 
SMART EQUESTRIENNE 


In making selections in the newly enlarged department 
of B. Altman & Co., the horsewoman may feel assured 
of riding togs and accessories conventionally correct. 


i 


FIFTH AVE, BZ. Altman & On. NEW YORK 
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Throw away your whisk-broom 


WILDROOT 
ends DANDRUFF 


ET’S be frank about dandruff. It needs treat- 


ment on the spot where the trouble starts— 





at the hair roots. For dandruff is often caused IMPORTANT NOTE 
. P ’ sxe It is incorrect to suppose 

by germs lodged in your scalp. Don’t dilly-dally anne. 
with awhisk-broom or unproventreatments, when Only a healthy scalp can 
: ye ° grow hair, Wildroot re 

the simple Wildroot method is so sure and safe. movesthe very unhealthy 


condition of dandruff, 
and thus prevents the /oss 
of hair that is sure to 


In good barber shops where men (and women, 


too) come in with dandruff, and go out without follow dandruff. 
° ye e ye e WILDROOT CO., INC, 
it—Wildroot is the treatment used. Wildroot kills BUFFALO, N. ¥. 


the bacteria and removes the dandruff at one time. 


When you first apply Wildroot, the accumu- 
lated dandruff loosens up, and is temporarily 
more apparent, but soon disappears under regu- 
lar treatment. This shows how quickly Wildroot 
works. Get some Wildroot at your druggist’s or 
barber shop today. And stop brushing dandruff! 


= Joy 
» WILDROOT typ. 
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NINTH to FIFTIETHY The 
NEW YORK magnetic 
Pa Sore 4 of fashion 
whirls one, irresistibly, 
lo “The Vortex” 


a slip- 


per of the new modern- 
ist geometrical 
design. 22, 50, 


FOURTH 
4LOOR 





















A 
Conquest 


(ar 


O motor car manufac- 

turer can survive and 
grow unless his product can 
| capture a constantly increas 
| ing proportion of its mar- 
| ket. 


The 


2 
conquest car. 





Packard Six is a 


| 
| Twice as many Packard 
| Six cars were bought during 
1925 as during 1924. 


And the records show 
that seventy-two per cent 
of these sales were made to 
those who had owned other 
makes of cars. 


Forty-one different makes 
of cars were traded in— 
cars far below and far above 
the Packard Six in price. 





And, in this conquest 
by Packard, sixty per cent 
of all its new business re- 
sulted from the recommen- 
dations of friends. 


The price of the Packard 
Six five-passenger Sedan is 
$2,788.78 delivered. 


For those who desire to 
purchase out of income in- 
stead of capital, there is 
available a liberal monthly 
payment plan. 


PACKARD MOTOR CAR CO. 
of NEW YORK 
Broadway at 61st Street 
Grand Concourse at 184th Street 
1037 Atlantic Ave., Brooklyn 
Dealers 
PARK AVE. PACKARD, INC. 
247 Park Avenue, New York 
HEIGHTS PACKARD CORP. 
St. Nicholas Ave., at 174th St. 
Billings 5400 


PACKARD 


Ask the Man Who Owns One 
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THE NEW YORKER’S CONSCIENTIOUS 


(From Friday, May 7, to 
Friday, May 14, inclusive.) 


THE THEATRE 


DRAMA 

THE GREAT GATSBY—The eccentric boot- 
legger disturbing those high living Long 
Islanders. AmBassapor, 49, W. of B’way. 

YOUNG WOODLEY—Glenn Hunter in a fine 
portrayal of the anguish of adolescent love. 
Betmont, 48, E. of B’way. 

THE SHANGHAI GESTURE—Infamous pro- 
ceedings in Shanghai, China. Martin 
Beck, 45, W. of B’way. 

CRAIG’S WIFE—Of the ruinous effects of a 
selfish woman upon home life. Morosco, 
45, W. of Bway. 

LULU BELLE—The violent career of a colored 
gay girl, excellently staged. With Lenore 
Ulric. Brxasco, 44, E. of B’way. 

GREAT GOD BROWN—Eugene O’Neill won- 
dering whether we are, or are not, our- 
selves. Garrick, 35, E. of B’way. Moves 
May 10 to Klaw, 45, W. of B’way. 

BRIDE OF THE LAMB—Of the _ unfor- 
tunate effects of an overdose of love and 
religion in the open spaces. Superbly acted 
by Alice Brady. Henry Mi ier’s, 43, E. 
of B’way. 

THE DYBBUK--A well presented Jewish folk 
legend. NeiGHBoRHOOD PLayHousE, 466 
Grand. On Tues., Wed. (mat.), and Thurs. 
of each week. 


COMEDY 

AT MRS. BEAM’S—A searching study of 
boarding house life. With Alfred Lunt and 
Lynn Fontanne. Guitp, 52, W. of B’way. 

WHAT EVERY WOMAN KNOWS—A good 
revival of Barrie’s play. Well acted by 
Helen Hayes. Bijou, 45, W. of B’way. 

IS ZAT SO?—An amusing slang play of a 
prizefighter and his manager out of their 
element. CHANIN’s, 46, W. of B’way. 

THE JAZZ SINGER—The smile-through-your- 
tears school of comedy well represented. 
Cort, 48, E. of Bway. 

THE PATSY—A pleasant comedy depicting the 
triumph of sweetness and right. Boorn, 45, 
W. of Bway. 

CRADLE SNATCHERS—Highly amusing al- 
though not too fine-grained. This is merely 
a warning. Music Box, 45, W. of Bway. 

THE LAST OF MRS. CHEYNEY—Titles, 
English country houses, crooks and, of 
course, the wit associated with them. Fut- 
TON, 46, W. of Bway. 

THE WISDCM TOOTH—A nice fantasy of a 
clerk’s dream of his childhood hopes. Lirt- 
TLE, 44, W. of B’way. 

LOVE-IN-A-MIST—Of the girl who could not 
spurn her suitors, and the resulting compli- 
cations. Gaiety, B’way at 46. 

POMEROY’S PAST—Ernest Truex, as always, 
the confused young man. Quite amusing. 
Lonoacre, 48, W. of B’way. 

LOVE ’EM AND LEAVE ’EM—The best part 
of this is in the title, but others have found 


a little more. Taken at your own risk. 
Harris, 42, W. of B’way. 


MUSICAL COMEDY 

RAQUEL MELLER—It may be her singing, 
may be her acting, or perhaps she’s just 
herself. Who knows? Empire, B’way at 
40. Nightly. Tues. and Fri. mats. 

SUNNY—Marilyn Miller, as usual, in a five 
ringed musical comedy. New AMSTERDAM, 
42, W. of Bway. 

THE COCOANUTS—The Marx brothers supply- 
ing their humor and Irving Berlin supply- 
ing his music. Lyric, 42, W. of B’way. 

DEAREST ENEMY—The well known tea party 
of Mrs. Murray and the British soldiers set 


to music. KNICKERBOCKER, Bway at 38. 
TIP-TOES — Queenie Smith, comedians, and 

Gershwin music. Which is more than 

enough. Liserty, 42, W. of B’way. 


THE VAGABOND KING—An operetta with 
good music, good plot, and good acting. 
Casino, B’way at 39. 

A NIGHT IN PARIS—The Gertrude Hoffmann 
girls going short on clothes and long on 
dancing. Casino vE Paris, atop the Cen- 
tury, Cent. Pk. W. at 62. 

NO, NO, NANETTE—Becoming more or less 
of an institution. With familiar music and 
Louise Groody. Grose, B’way at 46. 

BY THE WAY—A new edition of an amusing 
English revue. With Cecily Courtneidge. 
CENTRAL, B’way at 47. 

SONG OF THE FLAME—The Russian Revolu- 
tion making a background for a pretty and 
tuneful operetta. 441TH STREET, 44, W. of 
Bway. 

THE GIRL FRIEND—A nice show for the 
entire family to go to on birthday parties. 
VANDERBILT, 48, E. of B’way. 

PINAFORE—An elaborate revival of this Gil- 
bert and Sullivan operetta. Cenrury, Cent. 
Pk. W. at 62. 

IOLANTHE—Another Gilbert and Sullivan, 
presented as they would have done it them- 
selves. Prymoutn, 45, W. of B’way. 

MOSCOW ART THEATRE MUSICAL 
STUDIO—See Music. 

OPENINGS OF NOTE 

GARRICK GAIETIES—The second presenta- 
tion of this high point of revues. Garrick, 
35, E. of B’way. Mon., May to. 

THE GORILLA—This murder mystery farce 
returning. SELWYN, 42, W. of B’way. 
(Dates of openings should be verified because 
of frequent late changes by managers.) 
AFTER THE THEATRE 
AMBASSADOR GRILL, 51 and Park Ave.— 
Larry Siry’s music, making delightful sur- 

roundings doubly pleasant. 

ARROWHEAD INN, 234 and Riverdale Ave. 
For those willing to drive for half an hour 
for a sandwich and a dance before the one 
o’clock closing hour. 

BARNEY’S, 85 W. 3—Re-reviewed on page 45 
of this issue. 

BILTMORE, 43 and Mad. Ave.—Spacious 
floor, high ceilings, low couvert, and good 
music for those who like to dance. 
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CALENDAR OF EVENTS WORTH WHILE 


CAFE DE PARIS, Cent. Pk. W. and 63— 
Dancing and revue on the airy Century 
roof. 

CHARLOT’S RENDEZVOUS, 121 W. 45— 
Joseph Santley and Ivy Sawyer heading a 
dainty revue for people tired of the usual 
thing. 

CLUB CARAVAN, 135 W. 3—Noise, crowds, 
and the informality of Broadway de- 
scended to the Village. Open late. 

CLUB LIDO, 808 7 Ave.—Informal singing 
by the Yacht Club boys every hour for 
smart crowds. 

CLUB MIRADOR, 200 W. 51—Moss and Fon- 
tana still packing them in to watch their 
masterly tango. 

CLUB MONTMARTRE, 205 W. s50—Charlie 
Journal still holding his charming and 
aristocratic clientele against all comers. 

CLUB RICHMAN, 154 W. 56-—Wise cracking 
and sufficiently amusing to have society in- 
vestigate Broadway there. 

COUNTY FAIR, 54 E. 9—A Village dancing 
rendezvous, with a marvelous floor* and 
good music. 

FIFTH AVENUE CLUB, 683 5 Ave.—Com- 
plete revue by Rogers and Hart at midnight. 

FLORIDA, 144 W. §5—Informal close har- 
mony by Adler, Weil, and Herman in in- 
timate surroundings. 

KATINKA, 109 W. 49—Russian entertainment, 
informal and jolly, in a tiny cellar until 
late. 


THE OWL, 125 W. 45—Amusing antics of 
the negro hired help keep this slumming 
place lively until morning. Best after two 


o’clock. 

PARISIANA, 63 Cent. Pk. W.—The 
ment is a genuine Paris import. 

SMALL’S, 2294 7 Ave.—The aristocrat of Har- 
lem, where whites meet blacks on equal 
ground. Go very late. 

VILLA VENICE, to E. 60—Smart crowds and 
no couvert. Johnson and Murphy dancing. 

WALDORF-ASTORIA, 5 Ave. and 34—Sedate 
surroundings enlivened by a crack dance 
orchestra. 


MOTION PICTURES 


BEN-HUR—An excellent galley fight, an ex- 
cellent chariot race, and, now and then, the 
story. Georce M. Conan, B’way at 42. 

THE BIG PARADE—A stirring picture of the 
war. Well acted and well directed. Astor, 
B’way at 45. 

FOR HEAVEN’S SAKE—Harold Lloyd’s latest 
picture of the young man bent on reforma- 
tion. Rriacto, B’way at 42. 

FILM GUILD—Continuing its weeks of re- 
vivals. Week of May 9. Sun., Mon., Tues., 
“Beau Brummell”; Wed., Thurs., “One 
Arabian Night”; Fri., Sat., “Dr. Jekyll and 
Mr. Hyde”. Cameo, 42, E. of B’way. 


MUSIC 
ANGNA ENTERS. Comepy Tueatre, Sun. 
Eve., May 9. Last appearance this season 
of a unique and interesting artist in dance 
forms. 


entertain- 


ProviNCETOWN PLAYHOUSE, every 
Mon. A revival of Gluck’s 


ORPHEUS. 
eve. but 
classic. 

MOSCOW ART THEATRE MUSICAL 
STUDIO—The final week of the return of 
this midwinter success. CosMOPOLITAN, 
Columbus Circle. 

ART 

MIXED WATERCOLORS — Montross Gat- 
LERY, 26 E. 56. Résumé group of some 
good painters. 

WALL STREET ART—Ferarcit GALLERIEs, 
37 E. 57. Showing what money can buy, 
we suppose. 

PETER BLUME —Daniev’s GALLeries, 600 
Mad. Ave. Showing a newcomer as a bow 
to the waning season. 

NEO-MODERNS—NEvuMANN Print Room, 35 
W. 57. Always a good show of 100 per 
cent moderns who are modern. 

AQUATINT—Frepericx Kepret & Co., 16 E. 
57. Old views in aquatint, especially for 
the collector. 

GABO & PEVSNER—Lirtie Review Gat- 
tery, 66 5 Ave. “Russian construction- 
ists”; something weird, we’ll be bound. 

DEMUTH—Room 303, ANDERSON GALLERY, 
Park Ave. and 59. Stieglitz offers the 
last of his great Americans before closing 
shop; some beautiful paintings. 

SPORTS 

FENCING—Horet Astor, B’way and 44. Finals 
of national championships, Wed., May 12, 
Thurs., May 13, and Fri., May 14, 8 p. m. 
nightly. 

SEVENTH ReGimENT Armory, 66 and Park 
Ave. Inter-Company championship finals 
(three weapons) and exhibition by English 
Fencing Team. Fri., May 7, at 6:30 p.m. 

TRACK—Sourtu Fievp, 116 and B’way. Colum- 
bia University vs. Syracuse, Sat., May 8, 2 
p-m. 

TENNIS—Universitry Heicuts Tennis CLus, 
Harlem River and Fordham Road. North 
Side championship launches metropolitan 
season, Sat., May 8, Sun., May 9, and 
throughout the week. Play starts at 2 p.m. 
May 8; 11 a.m., May 9; 4:30 p.m. on 
days following. 


CREW—Dersy, Conn. Columbia-Yale-Penn- 


sylvania. Special train leaves Grand Cen- 
tral at 2:10 p.m. Daylight Saving Time. 
Sat, May 8. 
Princeton, N. J. Harvard-Princeton. Sat., 
May 8. At 4 p.m. 
BASEBALL—Amateur—Baker Fievp, B’way 


and 218. Columbia vs. Dartmouth, Fri., 
May 7; Columbia vs. N. Y. U., Fri., May 
14. Games at 3 p.m. 

ProFessionAL—At YANKEE Stapium. N. Y. vs. 
Detroit, Fri., May 7, through Mon., May 
10; N. Y. vs. Cleveland, Tues., May 11, 
through Fri., May 14. Daily at 3:30 p.m.; 

Sun. at 3 p.m. 
OTHER EVENTS 
TREASURE HUNT—Starting at 


Hotel Sul- 


grave, 60 E. 67, 9 p.m. Fri... May 7. A 
revival of this fancy of last season followed 
by a supper dance. 


For charity. 
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For Mademoiselle (14 to 20 yrs.) 
Also Size 31 for Little Women 


[he New Bramley | pat 
Reg.in U.S. Pat. Off 
Or Camet’s Hair PLarp 
Has A SMART Fur 
COLLAR 


SMARTEST IN TOWN 
SMARTEST ENROUTE 


68, 


Model 164—Hand-tailored of 
real camel's hair plaids, care- 
fully matched, and enriched 
by a selected squirrel fur 
collar. 
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Bramley Fashions are patented 


MADEMOISELLE’s Coat SHOP 
Third Floor 


A Store of Individual Shops 
Frerx Ave., 37th and 38th Sts, New York 


Entire contents copyrighted, 1926, 
by Franklin Simon & Co., Inc. 
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| Russeks Prepare for 
THE OUTDOOR SEASON 


with Clothes Both Smart and Sportive 
Modes that WIN whether worn by Players or On-lookers! A wonderful 


diversity, among which the following are important and exclusively Russeks: 


The Cannes Sleeveless Tennis Frock -ACARYLIN Vareuse of Flat Crepe 
The Riviera Sweater Ensemble -MARYLIN Sports Sweaters 
MARYLIN Trouser Golf Frock MARYLIN Bathing Suit and (oat 


> Americas Most Beautiful Store S 


| adie, FIFTH AVENUE 
t Stree 
xf — — SS _———— Ee 
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THE LANDAU, OPEN FOR SPRING WEATHER, FROM A DESIGN BY BREWSTER 


NOW IN THE METROPOLITAN MUSEUM OF ART 












































In Far-orr New York days when ‘‘setting up a carriage’ was the decisive 
gesture of a family’s respectability, the name of Brewster on the carriage 
convinced dowager and hostler alike that the owner's position was deserved. 
At whatever pace fashionable horse-drawn society went from 1810 right 
through the Age of Innocence, those whose leadership was unquestioned 
rode in Brewster carriages. And no wonder, for the tradition grew that the 
carriage by Brewster combined unquestioned smartness with the refinement 
of cabinet work and the staunchness of ship’s carpentry. Styles change, 
customs change, but Brewster's place as premier carriage builder remains un- 
assailed. Every sleek, graceful example of Brewster-built automobile coach 
work, standing forth from a whole revue of luxury, gives tangible evidence 
of that fact. A significant tribute is the announcement that Rolls-Royce has 
acquired Brewster, thus uniting this finest coach work with the “‘best car in 
the world.”’ The illustration shows a landaulet by Rolls-Royce and Brewster. 
Rolls-Royce/Brewster, Fifth Avenue at 56th Street, New York. Also at all 
Rolls-Royce Branches. 
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The « Specially Shop A / 
FIFTH AVENUE AT 38'"SE 
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“SE VILLA”’—tThe Latest Callot Shawl 


Exclusive with Bonwit Teller ¥ Go. 


This is the magnificent ombre gold brocade shawl sponsored by 
Callot—one of the series of authentic Callot gold brocade 
shawls to be found only at this shop. 


«Sevilla”’ 165-00 ‘‘Hindoustan”’ 89.00 “Bagdad” 165-00 “Palm Leat”’ 125-00 «“Romance”’ 89-00 
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THE TALK OF THE TOWN 


Notes and Comment 


E have suddenly realized 

that Daylight Saving was 

instituted this year without 
the customary barrage of jokes about 
those who cannot keep the two times 
straight. We are all accustomed to the 
change. One half the people know 
that Daylight Saving is one hour ear- 
lier than Eastern Standard Time, the 
other half that it is one hour later, and 
the subject is dead. 


OING down lower Broadway 

we overtook and passed William 
Randolph Hearst, whom we had heard 
much of but whom we had never be- 
fore seen in the flesh. We looked 
closely at him. To our astonishment, 
instead of being coiled in the flag, 
he was wearing a somewhat common- 
place spring overcoat. 


T may be of interest to the home 

loving classes who are always won- 
dering what kind of people go to the 
theatres to learn that the name of the 
Chanin Theatre was changed to the 
46th Street Theatre because theatre- 
goers are bad pronouncers and it was 
thought that Chanin was too hard a 
word for them. 


EALIZING, perhaps, that the 

scheme of the tabloids to increase 
circulation by running contests is 
economically sound, the Evening 
W orld is offering a prize for the best 
suggestion as to how the Mayor of 
New York should be dressed. If the 
competition succeeds in solving the 
mystery of why politicians wear the 
plug hat and black coat of the un- 
dertaker and quack doctor it will be 
worth while. We are mailing our sug- 
gestion today, which is that he wear 
what he damn pleases. 





E can say definitely that those 

libertines who declare that cen- 
sorship and suppression of indecent 
literature does no good are willfully 
blind. Since those pure noble Boston 
men objected to “‘Hatrack”, we re- 
cently saw, with our own eyes, two 





copies of the American Mercury in 


the Third Avenue “‘L’’. 


OR a long time we have been be- 
wildered by the amazing indiffer- 
ence of Mr. Tiffany to the progress 
of the last half century in the art of 
shop window decoration. It is clear 
that he keeps those bronzes in the win- 


ANTI - UNION 
EXPLORER 








dows of his store in order to keep alive 
the tradition of the Rogers Group pe- 
riod. The thing that bewilders us is 
not what he is doing but why he is 
doing it. 


VILHJALMUR STEFANSSON, 
the famous Norse-Canadian ex- 
plorer, is said to be in town and 
number of people report that they have 
seen him. But, inasmuch as the ex- 
plorers’ union has passed a rule that 
this year all explorers must go to the 
North Pole for the benefit of the New 
York Times, we simply have refused 
to believe it. 


IDING on top of a bus these days 

is as perilous to one’s personal ap- 
pearance as a journey on an African 
elephant. We understand that the ele- 
phant in his native haunts sprinkles 
himself and his rider continuously with 
water and mud, and now that they 
are spraying the trees on Upper Fifth 
Avenue, the same sort of unexpected 
shower descends from time to time on 
bus riders. Yesterday our hat showed 
traces of a solution of white lead, but 
this morning, if our early experience 
in rose spraying has not misled us, we 
passed through a whole storm of pun- 
gent and sudsy whale-oil soap. 


The Week 

RS. HENRY MOSKOWITZ 

tells women men are more in- 
telligent in politics and Y.W.C.A. 
convention votes to oppose dry law 
modification. War director of city’s 
draft boards dies and Communist ex- 
soldier is cheered at mass meeting here. 
Local conference blames parents for 
children’s shortcomings and more in- 
dictments are found in skimmed milk 


graft cases. Professors attack inter- 
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Vy SOLVING THE 
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PROBLEM 
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collegiate football in present form and 
Adolph Lewisohn charges leading uni- 
versities discriminate against Jewish 
students. Actress testifies she shot hus- 
band in self-defense and Dr. Blakeslee 
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tells of 


sex dif- 

ferences 

in or- 

4 | f ganisms. 

av Actors’ 

ae a 

i’ « Equity 
» ‘ 

/ y Associa- 
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tion benefit brings 
$40,000 and Pro- 
ducing Managers 

H sign five years’ 

G@Blpeace agreement. 
Whittemore jury disagrees 
in bandit’s murder trial and 
Chicago prosecutor is killed 
by machine-gun fire. Free- 
thinkers will contest ruling 
on religion in schools and 
Mrs. O. H. P. Belmont an- 
swers Cathedral Fund appeal by re- 
minding Bishop Manning she is still 
a “divorced woman”. 
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More Meller 


E have further facts about 

Sefiorita Raquel Meller to re- 
port. There is, we find, a delightful 
consistency about her. Contrary to the 
practice of foreign prima donnas, she 
has failed, as yet, to give the press her 
mature opinion on America. Coming 
from the peasantry, she began her ca- 
reer in the Café de Novedad, Seville, 
where she earned fifteen pesetas a day 
by singing, as she explains, exclusively 
risqué songs. Now she has a fortune 
and her passion is diamonds and real 
estate. 

She is also fond of cheap theatrical 
jewelry. When she was invited to see 
Chaliapin from a Metropolitan box an 
evening before she opened here, her 
jewels had not yet arrived from the 
customs, where they were detained for 
appraisal. “I’ll try to get the valuable 
pieces by tonight,” explained her fran- 
tic manager. ‘Oh, don’t bother about 
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them,” replied Raquel. “It’s the 
brass gypsy jewelry I want.” 


ENORITA MELLER, in 


(\  \ France, lives at Versailles and 

* \ Nice—in New York, at the Am- 
‘a =) bassador, in a five-room suite 
Q Pt, with two Pekinese. In her apart- 





ment she knits, we are told. She 
has rarely gone out—once to the Mira- 
dor, once to the Plantation, and once to 
a club in Harlem, with Ray Goetz as 
host. The Renault automobile agency, 
it is said, placed a car at her disposal, 
but she has used it little. She knows few 
people here and speaks no English. She 
sings only in Spanish; though in the 
last year her French has become quite 
fluent, and she prefers speaking it to 
her native tongue. In fact, though 
born in Spain, she likes to consider 
herself “international”. After an in- 
definite tour of the West and a visit to 
Hollywood, she plans to return to 
Paris. 

When her marriage in 1920 to 
Enrique Gomez Carrillo, a South 
American writer, proved a failure, she 
left him; nor has she repeated matri- 
mony. For ten months now she has 
had a Paris press agent who met her 
for the first time when they went to 
get their visas for the present Ameri- 
can trip. And here she is in New York 
under a contract which stipulates that 
her time after performances shall not 
be restricted, that she shall not have 
to pose for photographers or be inter- 
viewed, and that if a critic says any- 
thing to her distaste, Ray Goetz must 
write him a personal letter. 


HE most interesting story we 

have heard about her tempera- 
ment concerns a quarrel with Argen- 
tinita, a rival Spanish star who spe- 
cializes in imitations of other artists. 
One night Sefiorita Meller went to 
hear her, and among Argentinita’s 
pieces happened to be a take-off of 
Raquel herself. The latter’s friends 
were a bit nervous, fearing she would 
be annoyed. Would she evince her 
displeasure by a supercilious laugh or 
lose her temper, jump up in the middle 
of the piece and stamp out? Raquel, 
however, fooled them all. She jumped 
up, it’s true; but, instead of stamping 
out, she leaped onto the stage and 
slapped Argentinita’s face. 


Iron Ball 
E stood watching the ingenious 
excavators for the French 
Building on the corner of Forty-fifth 
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Street and Fifth Avenue. They were 
gouging out the rock at the moment 
with various tools, assisted by a won- 
derful iron ball. When a big bowlder 
comes to light which defies the maw 
of the steam shovel, this wonderful 
iron ball is brought forward. The 
foreman, instead of sending workmen 
to break the bowlder with sledge ham- 
mers as has heretofore been customary, 
beckons to a near-by crane, which at- 
taches itself to the ball and lifts it high 
in the air, 

The press of the crowd on the side- 
walk increases; traffic stops as the ball 
is lifted to the creaking of cables. It 
hangs suspended, seemingly for hours, 
while the heart action of a thousand 
stenographers on the sidewalk speeds up 
twenty beats a second. Slowly the ball 
swings over the stubborn and offend- 
ing bowlder. The order to stand away 
is given. A workman pulls a trip and 
the great ball descends silently through 
the air. There is a soul-stirring crash, 
the bowlder flies into smithereens; and 
the city continues about its business. 


Roosevelt House 


E paid a visit to the quaint 

brownstone building known as 
“Roosevelt House” the other day, 
after reading the Memorial Associa- 
tion booklet with its attractive photo- 
graph captioned, ““The Room Where 
Roosevelt Was Born”. ‘This booklet 
we find astonishing (to put it mildly), 
in view of the fact that the entire 
house at 28 East Twentieth Street, 
from basement to roof, including “the 
room where Roosevelt was born”, was 
built in 1921, a wholesale woolen 
house being torn down at that time to 
make place for his “birthplace”. 

The original building, where Mr. 
Roosevelt passed his early childhood, 
fell into shabby gentility some years 
ago and was torn down and replaced 
by the woolen store. Shortly after 
the death of Theodore Roosevelt, the 
Woman’s Memorial Association took 
over not only this site but also the ad- 
joining lot where Robert Roosevelt, 
uncle of Theodore, formerly lived. 
The Association constructed the pres- 
ent “Roosevelt House”’, a reproduction 
of the old, at the same time rebuilding 
Robert’s house as a library and mu- 
seum, 

The latter now contains a splendid 
collection of Rooseveltiana. 

We looked for the ovis poli in the 
museum but presume they have not yet 
been mounted. There are also assembly 


rooms where Roosevelt clubs, now be- 
ing formed in the public schools, hold 
their meetings, and a small auditorium 
where Mrs. Douglas Robinson, sister 
of the former President, is wont to 
talk about her brother. 


JQ OOSEVELT HOUSE proper, 
next door, is, like the museum, 
open all day to the public and, if not 
genuinely old, is charming, with its 
quiet air of a past generation. If its 
wall paper, curtains and shiny up- 
holstery do seem straight from a 
Madison Avenue decorator’s shop, at 
least we know the decorator had ex- 
quisite taste. Some of the furniture 
actually belonged to different Roose- 





velt relatives, and the lovely portraits 
of the former President’s mother and 
that of his aunt, Mrs. Gracie, are 
alone worth going to see. We enjoyed 
our visit the other day, when we found 
ourself in the quiet morning hours in 
an atmosphere enhanced by three old 
ladies who poked about and gently 
reminisced, 

In the afternoon hours, we were 
told, there is a continual stream of 
visitors, the records showing repre- 
sentatives of nearly every nation. ‘The 
Colonel’s admirers pass _reverently 
through, leaving with a better com- 
prehension of the dignified restraint 
of his early life, and perhaps with one 
of the several books by Mrs. Douglas 
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Robinson or Kermit Roosevelt which 
are on sale at the door. 


Nouveauté 


GAIN we are told that Mew 

York is to be flooded with tiny 
cars of the European Citroén-Peugeot 
type. Two years ago it was announced 
that 1800 little Citroén taxis would be 
turned loose in the city, to be owned 
and operated by an American com- 
pany. This never materialized; but 
the present scheme, which has nothing 
to do with taxis, bids fair to be real- 
ized. 

Certain of the largest quantity-pro- 
duction American automobile factories 
(not Ford), which have hitherto made 
light cars, now plan to manufacture 
the tiny type of European light car 
and make every effort to popularize 
it. ‘The new cars will in reality be 
American adaptations of the European 
machine. Forty-five to sixty miles an 
hour will be their speed, from thirty 
to forty miles may be made on one 
gallon of gasoline. They will have 
smaller wheels and will be conspicu- 
ously lower priced than present cars. 


From the Age of Innocence 


WELL informed traffic police- 

man on Fifth Avenue reports 
that, of the few horses and carriages 
surviving from the golden age, the 
most impressive turnout of all is that 
of Mrs. Frank Witherbee, of No. 4 
Fifth Avenue. 

Mrs. Witherbee retains her brough- 
am, with both coachman and footman, 
in addition to an automobile, which 
she seldom uses while in town. Her 
daily exodus from her residence is 
beautifully arranged. About half an 
hour before Mrs. Witherbee is ready 
to depart on her afternoon round of 
engagements, her coach and handsome 
pair of roans dash around the corner 
from the stable on Eighth Street, a 
round-faced, good-natured coachman 
and dapper footman in cream breeches 
and high silk hat on the box. The 
horses are too high-spirited to be kept 
standing long, so while they await 
their mistress’ coming, they are 
pranced up and down the block, and 
occasionally around on Washington 
Square. Finally, the butler appears at 
the door, raises a white-gloved hand, 
and the team draws up. A uniformed 
maid peeks out cautiously from an up- 
per window to make certain the coach 
is in waiting, and then and only then 
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does Mrs. Witherbee appear. She 
nods genially to the coachman, speaks 
to the horses, is handed in by the foot- 
man, and is off. Every traffic police- 
man on Fifth Avenue knows that 
team, and Mrs. Witherbee’s progress 
is as triumphant as a queen’s. 

Recently we came down Fifth 
Avenue on top of a bus. At the Plaza 
Mrs. Witherbee’s carriage turned into 
the swarm of Fifth Avenue’s late 
afternoon traffic. We followed that 
carriage all the way down the Ave- 
nue, and time and again saw an officer 
hold up cross-town traffic and give it 
the right of way. As we approached 
Washington Square, the team was over 
four blocks ahead—and yet they say 
the horse is too slow for this day. 

Mrs. Witherbee’s return is as tri- 
umphant as her going out. The team 
draws up, the footman hops off, 
mounts the stoop, rings the bell, the 
butler holds the door open, the foot- 
man returns and helps her out of the 
carriage and hands her over to the 
butler’s tender offices. 

It is not unusual for a gang of the 
ubiquitous bootblacks of Washington 
Square to gather at the carriage to take 
in the performance. On a freezing 
day last winter, when the coachman 
and footman had added to their uni- 
forms deep fur collars that almost 
muffled their ears, one urchin, catch- 
ing a glimpse of the cream breeches 
beneath the long coat, remarked: “Gee, 
the poor guy is all dolled up in a 
stovepipe lid but he ain’t got no pants 
on. See his underwear sticking out.” 


English Accent 


PISODE in the Biltmore Barber 
Shop: A young man, English of 
accent, highly shaven, manicured and 
shined, makes a call over the telephone, 
which does not possess the grandeur 
of a booth. “Vanderbilt oo00, please. 








. . . Hello, Courtney? ... Mr. Van 
Eyks speaking. . . . I say, Courtney, 
please send the Rolls town car down 
to the Biltmore for me. ... What, not 
there? Oh, bother! Then send the 
Hispano. ... Very good, Courtney.” 
Swift sequel: A cavalierish chap, 
some seventeen Silver Fizzes up on the 
crowd, follows the English Accent to 
the telephone: “Harlem 1111, please. 
... Hello, Grandfather? . . . Grand- 
father, this is Willy speaking. . 
Will you send the yacht down for me, 
Grandfather? I am at the Biltmore. 
What, not there? Qh, bother the 


damn thing! Ill swim home.” 


From Brooklyn 


TTENTION having been called 
to it by the demise of Mr. Joseph 
Pennell, Columbia Heights, Brooklyn, 
is smiling happily, and at the same 
time wrinkling its brows with worry. 
It is an artist colony, and like all 
artist colonies of this age it is feeling 
the pinch of economic progress; sub- 
ways and whatnots have brought it 
within fifteen minutes of Wall Street. 
The colony still exists, however. 
Pennell lived there. And there at pres- 
ent live Kuniyoshi, Katherine Schmidt, 
John Cunning, Fred Gardiner, Stefan 
Hirsch, Rudolf Scheffler, and Albert 
von Wicht, all artists of the brush; 
and John Dos Passos, Hart Crane, 
Kenneth Murray, Ernest Brennecke, 
and George Kent, all artists of the 
pen. They nearly all live in a row of 
houses which have an odd history. 
The late Hamilton Easter Field was 
a painter, a teacher of painting, and 
an editor, founder of the Salons of 
America and The Arts magazine 
which is now run by Forbes Watson. 
Field owned three houses on the 
Heights—110, 106, and 104; and in 
these houses he stowed away various 
artists whom he discovered in the 
course of his peregrinations. Among 
them was one Robert Laurent, at the 
time unknown, at the present moment 
one of the most expert carvers in wood 
in this country. At the present writ- 
ing there is an exhibition of his work 
at the Dudensing Gallery. 
Hamilton Field picked him up in 
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France and set him to carving picture 
frames on the theory that a sculptor 
must first learn to use tools before he 
can create. They became friends; and 
when Field died he left two of the 
famous houses to the artist—110 and 
106. And through Laurent the tra- 
dition of the colony has been per- 
petuated, 


OBERT LAURENT is a light- 
ning worker. He can carve a 
piece of wood into anything you say 
while you wait in the sudio. He uses 
old pieces of wood; old bars from 
saloons, the steps of old houses that 
have been torn down. A friend of his 
tells us that he happened to be in 
Laurent’s studio one day when a fine 
big chunk of wood had just arrived. 
‘“‘What are you going to do with that?” 
asked the friend. 

“T haven’t any idea,” said Laurent; 
Ill see what its shape suggests.” 

In other words, his material comes 
first, and he makes his material into 
something, rather than conceiving his 
idea first and choosing his material to 
suit it. We are told that the Chinese 
jade carvers work that way. 


Item 
EVER do we recall having shed 


so many or such large salt tears 
as on a recent visit to the Jumel 
Mansion on Washington Heights. 

There, under double glass protec- 
tion, in the same case with the bones 
of the Dyckman Street mastodon, lies 
a chaste little pine box resembling the 
frame of a honeycomb filled with 
plain brown earth. ‘The inscription 
reads: 
The first Ground Dug. 
Washington Heights Subway 
by Mayor Hylan, 
Saturday, March 14, 1925. 


Benjamin Winter 

' | ‘O distort a phrase of A. S. M. 
Hutchinson’s (and of one greater 

than” he), if Winter comes, the 

Wrecker’s close behind. Mr. Benja- 


min F, Winter has turned more Van- 
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derbilts into the street than any other 
living man. 

This Mr. Winter is a smallish man 
who was born in Poland of Jewish 
parents, and who now lives at 277 
Riverside Drive in his oWh apartment 
house, has a wife and four children, 
numerous automobiles, and a collec- 
tion of paintings centering around 
portraits of his entire family executed 
by J. Campbell Phillips. He speaks 
good English and is a quiet but per- 
suasive talker. In order to see him 
it is only necessary to ring the bell of 
his office at 250 Park Avenue and 
walk in at the door. 

It began by his father wanting him 
to become an artist, which in itself is 
unusual enough; and his being taught 
to paint. And it was followed by his 
coming to America in 1901, and, 
when his family were hard up, turn- 
ing to the only trade he knew, paint- 
ing. ‘This time it was house painting, 
however. ‘Then, being gifted, he be- 
gan owning houses: first a tenement 
or two on Washington Heights, then 
a hotel and an apartment house on 
upper Broadway—and eighteen years 
later, which brings him up to date—a 
goodly slice of Fifth Avenue, which 
includes the Henry White house on 
the southwest corner of Fifty-second 
and Fifth Avenue, the W. K. Van- 
derbilt house on the northwest corner 
(now being torn down), and the 
Baruch house, adjoining the White 
house. Also attempts are being made 
to purchase No. 666, belonging to 
Mrs. William K. Vanderbilt II (next 
to the house being torn down); but 
as yet no decision has been made, al- 
though Mrs. Vanderbilt has recently 
signified her intention of moving by 
leasing a Park Avenue apartment. 
With the Cornelius Vanderbilts Mr. 
Winter has had no luck. ‘They are 


adamant and refuse to move. 


OME of his other holdings are 

the apartment house at 927 Fifth 
Avenue; 525, 929 and 1045 Park 
Avenue; the Hotel Leonori at Madi- 
son Avenue and Sixty-third Street; the 
Temple Emanu-El; Bretton Hall; 
and several other apartment houses on 
Riverside Drive. They say that the 


way Mr. Winter succeeds in buying 
his houses is by offering more money 
than anybody else. 

He is a quiet sort of man; he be- 
longs to several philanthropic societies, 
but no clubs; he goes home after his 
work. He has no social ambitions. 
It is his whim never to buy a new set 
of tires for an automobile of his but 
to sell a car when the rubber wears 
down and buy a new one. He is, you 
may be sure, a little of a gambler—a 
sound gambler, however. 

He has been amazed, by the way, 
to discover the thickness of the walls 
of that Vanderbilt house. They were 
built, even the partitions, a yard deep, 
to stand hundreds of years; and we 
are told that he is impatient at the slow 
rate at which the wrecking progressed. 


Barnard’s Cloisters 

LANKED on the one hand by 

George Barnard’s residence and 
on the other hand by his studio, the 
much commented upon cloisters at No. 
698 Fort Washington Avenue were 
opened to the public this week by their 
new owner, the Metropolitan Museum. 
Those who have never seen them 
should go in an automobile if possible; 
otherwise use the subway as far as 
West 181st Street and then ask. 

The objects gathered there were 
collected by Mr. Barnard in person. 
Not being a millionaire, he could not 
simply purchase right and left, but had 
to go out and hunt in unknown cor- 
ners. There are few corners of France 
which he did not visit, and wherever 
he went, unless he had very bad luck, 
he found something; not always a 
masterpiece, but always something gen- 
uine and good. To Mr. Barnard’s in- 
dividual industry and acumen do we 
owe the first museum of the kind in 
New York. 

The little “‘branch museum”? is sub- 
stantially as it was when the sculptor 
and collector offered it for sale some 
years ago, except for the addition of a 
furnace house with which the visiting 
public will be heated, some pretty 
winding paths and flowers with which 
the public will be charmed, and a scat- 
tering of hunks of pink French lime- 
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stone which will presently be used to 
complete the Cuxa Cloister. These 
Cloisters form a pleasant colonnade 
and ambulatorium in the open air on 
a cliff overlooking upper New York, 
with a view including the public in- 
cinerator, the Hall of Fame, New 
York University, the Harlem River, 
and several thousand apartment houses. 

Compared to the Cluny gardens and 
Museum, the new museum is not much 
to look at; but it is a worth while and 
successful attempt to get away from 
the formal type of museum of which 
the Metropolitan, not counting the 
charming and imaginative new wings, 
is such a conspicuous example. Nothing 
is to be changed. It is to be left with 
the stamp of George Barnard’s imagi- 
nation upon it. 

The catalogue, however, is mislead- 
ing in pointing out that the interior of 
the main building suggests a medieval 
church. As a matter of fact it sug- 
gests a modern brick building into 
which have been let many beautiful 
examples of medieval art; it would be 
carping to ask more; all the exhibits 
are just as medieval as they can be, and 
the effect is charming. ‘The purse to 
thank for the lovely present is, in this 
instance, John D. Rockefeller’s. 

» 

HE LIQUOR MARKET: 

Native champagne, labeled as 
Mumm’s Cordon Rouge, 1915 (a 
year, as noted in this department, dur- 
ing which no Mumm’s champagne was 
bottled in France), available $100 @ 
$110. Heidsick Monopole, 1917; 
Charles Heidseck, 1915; Iroy, 1914; 
Louis Roderer, 1915, all available, 
$120 @ $130, not guaranteed as 
genuine. Rare vintages difficult to ob- 
tain, due to scarcity on Continent. 

Large importation of absinthe dur- 
ing April almost exhausted at $180. 

—TuE New Yorkers 
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does Mrs. Witherbee appear. She 
nods genially to the coachman, speaks 
to the horses, is handed in by the foot- 
man, and is off. Every traffic police- 
man on Fifth Avenue knows that 
team, and Mrs. Witherbee’s progress 
is as triumphant as a queen’s. 

Recently we came down Fifth 
Avenue on top of a bus. At the Plaza 
Mrs. Witherbee’s carriage turned into 
the swarm of Fifth Avenue’s late 
afternoon traffic. We followed that 
carriage all the way down the Ave- 
nue, and time and again saw an officer 
hold up cross-town traffic and give it 
the right of way. As we approached 
Washington Square, the team was over 
four blocks ahead—and yet they say 
the horse is too slow for this day. 

Mrs. Witherbee’s return is as tri- 
umphant as her going out. The team 
draws up, the footman hops off, 
mounts the stoop, rings the bell, the 
butler holds the door open, the foot- 
man returns and helps her out of the 
carriage and hands her over to the 
butler’s tender offices. 

It is not unusual for a gang of the 
ubiquitous bootblacks of Washington 
Square to gather at the carriage to take 
in the performance. On a freezing 

day last winter, when the coachman 
and footman had added to their uni- 
forms deep fur collars that almost 
muffled their ears, one urchin, catch- 
ing a glimpse of the cream breeches 
beneath the long coat, remarked: “Gee, 
the poor guy is all dolled up in a 
stovepipe lid but he ain’t got no pants 
on. See his underwear sticking out.” 


English Accent 
PISODE in the Biltmore Barber 
Shop: A young man, English of 


accent, highly shaven, manicured and 


shined, makes a call over the telephone, 
which does not possess the grandeur 


of a booth. 


“Vanderbilt 0000, please. 















. Hello, Courtney? . Mr. Van 
Eyks speaking. . . . I say, Courtney, 
please send the Rolls town car down 
to the Biltmore for me. .. . What, not 
there? QOh, bother! Then send the 
Hispano. .. . Very good, Courtney.” 

Swift sequel: A cavalierish chap, 
some seventeen Silver Fizzes up on the 
crowd, follows the English Accent to 
the telephone: “Harlem 1111, please. 

. . Hello, Grandfather? . . . Grand- 
father, this is Willy speaking. 
Will you send the yacht down for me, 
Grandfather? I am at the Biltmore. 
What, not there? Oh, bother the 


damn thing! T’ll swim home.” 


From Brooklyn 
TTENTION having been called 
to it by the demise of Mr. Joseph 
Pennell, Columbia Heights, Brooklyn, 
is smiling happily, and at the same 
time wrinkling its brows with worry. 
It is an artist colony, and like all 
artist colonies of this age it is feeling 
the pinch of economic progress; sub- 
ways and whatnots have brought it 
within fifteen minutes of Wall Street. 
The colony still exists, however. 
Pennell lived there. And there at pres- 
ent live Kuniyoshi, Katherine Schmidt, 
John Cunning, Fred Gardiner, Stefan 
Hirsch, Rudolf Scheffler, and Albert 
von Wicht, all artists of the brush; 
and John Dos Passos, Hart Crane, 
Kenneth Murray, Ernest Brennecke, 
and George Kent, all artists of the 
pen. They nearly all live in a row of 
houses which have an odd history. 
The late Hamilton Easter Field was 
a painter, a teacher of painting, and 
an editor, founder of the Salons of 


America and The Arts magazine 
which is now run by Forbes Watson. 
Field owned three houses on the 


Heights—110, 106, and 104; and in 
these houses he stowed away various 
artists whom he discovered in the 
course of his peregrinations. Among 
them was one Robert Laurent, at the 
time unknown, at the present moment 
one of the most expert carvers in wood 
in this country. At the present writ- 
ing there is an exhibition of his work 
at the Dudensing Gallery. 

Hamilton Field picked him up in 
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France and set him to carving picture 
frames on the theory that a sculptor 
must first learn to use tools before he 
can create. They became friends; and 
when Field died he left two of the 
famous houses to the artist—110 and 
106. And through Laurent the tra- 
dition of the colony has been per- 
petuated, 


OBERT LAURENT is a light- 
ning worker. He can carve a 
piece of wood into anything you say 
while you wait in the sudio. He uses 
old pieces of wood; old bars from 
saloons, the steps of old houses that 
have been torn down. A friend of his 
tells us that he happened to be in 
Laurent’s studio one day when a fine 
big chunk of wood had just arrived. 
“‘What are you going to do with that?” 
asked the friend. 

“T haven’t any idea,” said Laurent; 
I’ll see what its shape suggests.” 

In other words, his material comes 
first, and he makes his material into 
something, rather than conceiving his 
idea first and choosing his material to 
suit it. We are told that the Chinese 
jade carvers work that way. 


Item 
EVER do we recall having shed 


so many or such large salt tears 
as on a recent visit to the Jumel 
Mansion on Washington Heights. 

There, under double glass protec- 
tion, in the same case with the bones 
of the Dyckman Street mastodon, lies 
a chaste little pine box resembling the 
frame of a honeycomb filled with 
plain brown earth. The inscription 
reads: 
The first Ground Dug. 
Washington Heights Subway 
by Mayor Hylan, 
Saturday, March 14, 1925. 


Benjamin Winter 
O distort a phrase of A. S. M. 
Hutchinson’s (and of one greater 
than” he), if Winter comes, the 
Wrecker’s close behind. Mr. Benja- 


min F, Winter has turned more Van- 
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derbilts into the street than any other 
living man. 

This Mr. Winter is a smallish man 
who was born in Poland of Jewish 
parents, and who now lives at 277 
Riverside Drive in his oWh apartment 
house, has a wife and four children, 
numerous automobiles, and a collec- 
tion of paintings centering around 
portraits of his entire family executed 
by J. Campbell Phillips. He speaks 
good English and is a quiet but per- 
suasive talker. In order to see him 
it is only necessary to ring the bell of 
his office at 250 Park Avenue and 
walk in at the door. 

It began by his father wanting him 
to become an artist, which in itself is 
unusual enough; and his being taught 
to paint. And it was followed by his 
coming to America in 1901, and, 
when his family were hard up, turn- 
ing to the only trade he knew, paint- 
ing. ‘This time it was house painting, 
however. Then, being gifted, he be- 
gan owning houses: first a tenement 
or two on Washington Heights, then 
a hotel and an apartment house on 
upper Broadway—and eighteen years 
later, which brings him up to date—a 
goodly slice of Fifth Avenue, which 
includes the Henry White house on 
the southwest corner of Fifty-second 
and Fifth Avenue, the W. K. Van- 
derbilt house on the northwest corner 
(now being torn down), and the 
Baruch house, adjoining the White 
house. Also attempts are being made 
to purchase No. 666, belonging to 
Mrs. William K. Vanderbilt II (next 
to the house being torn down); but 
as yet no decision has been made, al- 
though Mrs. Vanderbilt has recently 
signified her intention of moving by 
leasing a Park Avenue apartment. 
With the Cornelius Vanderbilts Mr. 
Winter has had no luck. ‘They are 


adamant and refuse to move. 


OME of his other holdings are 

the apartment house at 927 Fifth 
Avenue; 525, 929 and 1045 Park 
Avenue; the Hotel Leonori at Madi- 
son Avenue and Sixty-third Street; the 
Temple Emanu-El; Bretton Hall; 
and several other apartment houses on 


Riverside Drive. They say that the 


way Mr. Winter succeeds in buying 
his houses is by offering more money 
than anybody else. 

He is a quiet sort of man; he be- 
longs to several philanthropic societies, 
but no clubs; he goes home after his 
work. He has no social ambitions. 
It is his whim never to buy a new set 
of tires for an automobile of his but 
to sell a car when the rubber wears 
down and buy a new one. He is, you 
may be sure, a little of a gambler—a 
sound gambler, however. 

He has been amazed, by the way, 
to discover the thickness of the walls 
of that Vanderbilt house. ‘They were 
built, even the partitions, a yard deep, 
to stand hundreds of years; and we 
are told that he is impatient at the slow 
rate at which the wrecking progressed. 


Barnard’s Cloisters 

LANKED on the one hand by 

George Barnard’s residence and 
on the other hand by his studio, the 
much commented upon cloisters at No. 
698 Fort Washington Avenue were 
opened to the public this week by their 
new owner, the Metropolitan Museum. 
Those who have never seen them 
should go in an automobile if possible; 
otherwise use the subway as far as 
West 181st Street and then ask. 

The objects gathered there were 
collected by Mr. Barnard in person. 
Not being a millionaire, he could not 
simply purchase right and left, but had 
to go out and hunt in unknown cor- 
ners. There are few corners of France 
which he did not visit, and wherever 
he went, unless he had very bad luck, 
he found something; not always a 
masterpiece, but always something gen- 
uine and good. To Mr. Barnard’s in- 
dividual industry and acumen do we 
owe the first museum of the kind in 
New York. 

The little “branch museum”? is sub- 
stantially as it was when the sculptor 
and collector offered it for sale some 
years ago, except for the addition of a 
furnace house with which the visiting 
public will be heated, some pretty 
winding paths and flowers with which 
the public will be charmed, and a scat- 
tering of hunks of pink French lime- 
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stone which will presently be used to 
complete the Cuxa Cloister. These 
Cloisters form a pleasant colonnade 
and ambulatorium in the open air on 
a cliff overlooking upper New York, 
with a view including the public in- 
cinerator, the Hall of Fame, New 
York University, the Harlem River, 
and several thousand apartment houses. 

Compared to the Cluny gardens and 
Museum, the new museum is not much 
to look at; but it is a worth while and 
successful attempt to get away from 
the formal type of museum of which 
the Metropolitan, not counting the 
charming and imaginative new wings, 
is such a conspicuous example. Nothing 
is to be changed. It is to be left with 
the stamp of George Barnard’s imagi- 
nation upon it. 

The catalogue, however, is mislead- 
ing in pointing out that the interior of 
the main building suggests a medieval 
church. As a matter of fact it sug- 
gests a modern brick building into 
which have been let many beautiful 
examples of medieval art; it would be 
carping to ask more; all the exhibits 
are just as medieval as they can be, and 
the effect is charming. ‘The purse to 
thank for the lovely present is, in this 
instance, John D. Rockefeller’s. 

* 


HE LIQUOR MARKET: 
Native champagne, labeled as 
Mumm’s Cordon Rouge, 1915 (a 
year, as noted in this department, dur- 
ing which no Mumm’s champagne was 
bottled in France), available $100 @ 
$110. Heidsick Monopole, 1917; 
Charles Heidseck, 1915; Iroy, 1914; 
Louis Roderer, 1915, all available, 
$120 @ $130, not guaranteed as 
genuine. Rare vintages difficult to ob- 

tain, due to scarcity on Continent. 
Large importation of absinthe dur- 

ing April almost exhausted at $180. 
—Tue New YorKERs 
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THE NEW YORKER 


“HYAR! 


Ruhl’s Flea Circus to watch 
the Educational, Amusing, 
Novel, Most Unusual Show 
of Its Kind on Earth! See 
It and Be Convinced! 

Hubert’s Museum is 
flanked by distorting mirrors 
and a colored doorman fully 
three inches higher than the elevator 
starter at Wanamaker’s, up to now the 
leading contender for the Colored 
Doorman Altitude Record in this city. 
The hall is lined with assorted freaks, 
in the best manner of a cultured side- 
show; and the crowd wanders from 
booth to booth, under the guidance of 
a barker who looks strangely like 
Charles Hanson Towne, until it comes 
at last to the Great Flea Show. Step- 
puppan see this Greatest of Wonders, 
the Performing Fleas, Ev’ry Action 
Vee-sible to the Nekked-eye! 

Professor Ruhl’s Flea Circus has 
toured the Old World and performed 
on all the crowned heads of Europe, 
and we can do no better than quote 
from his own pamphlet the diverting 
history of this attraction: 

““The idea that such a small creature 
could be trained” (states the pam- 
phlet) “‘was originated in the brains of 
an exiled professor, who had spent the 
greater part of his life in a Siberian 
lead mine, where he was sent by order 
of the Russian Czar. During seven 
years of his confine- 
ment, when _ not 
chained to a wheel- 
barrow, he studied 
and finally was able 
to make Fleas obey 
his command. 

“After an excit- 
ing escape from his 
underground prison, 
he managed to 
reach the border, 
with the aid of my _ grandfather, 
Charles Ruhl. 

“The two men conceived a plan to 
exhibit these tiny insects before the 
public, and they traveled with them 
all over the world.” 

The training of a Flea, of course, 
requires great patience, and the trainer 
must first gain a thorough knowledge 





of the habits of this interesting insect, 
pulex irritans, the Human Flea, which 
is the only kind that has ever been edu- 
cated, probably at Yale. 

The mouth of the Flea has two 
lancet-like mandibles, or mustaches, 
which give the flea a ferocious appear- 
ance; and to add to his bloodthirsty 
reputation, these mandibles form a 
beak through which he draws blood, 
or, on gray days, whistles quietly to 
himself. He has a bad way of jump- 
ing, which makes him difficult to lay 
your finger on; but by placing a 
fine gold chain around his neck, and 
dressing him in velvet trousers, he 
eventually comes to believe he is Lit- 
tle Lord Fauntleroy, and grows gentle 
and even tractable. 
Once the Fleas are 
broken of the 
jumping habit they 
make _ excellent 
household pets, due 
to their loyalty 
and devotion—for 
when a Flea becomes attached to a 
person, he sticks through thick and 
thin and a good turpentine bath. The 
giggling fellows are always ready for 
a romp, and their playful activities 
at bedtime are sure to keep their master 
up to scratch. 

There was a little confusion at the 
outset of the Circus, when Professor 
Ruhl missed one of his best Dancing 
Fleas, and after a hot search discov- 
ered it on the arm of a young lady 
from Montclair. When the Professor 
explained the matter, she replied in- 
dignantly that it was no Flea, it was 
her escort, Mr. 
Pilch, whereupon 
the professor apol- 
ogized _ profusely 
for his error, and 
the Circus proceed- 
ed. 

The first Act of 
the Entertainment 
showed fleas draw- 
ing miniature wag- 
ons and _ cannons, 
fully 2,000 times their own weight. 
These tiny insects are attached to the 
toy vehicles by a wire tied securely 
about their neck, and they proceed 
bravely across the white-paper stage, 
their heads thrown back and their 
nostrils distended. 

The Acrobatic Fleas were next on 
the program; and at the roll of a 
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THA BIG FLEA CIRCUS!” 


OCIETY is flocking in drove 
after drove to Hubert’s Mu- 
seum, a few steps wegt of the 
New Amsterdam ‘Theatre 
where smart New York is 
crowding the modest booth of 


drum they trotted out in purple tights 
and stood five abreast with arms 
folded, facing the audience. At a 
sharp command from Professor Ruhl, 
they all tumbled backward and arose 
simultaneously; then the largest Flea 
polished his hands briskly on a white 
handkerchief, tossed it to an attend- 
ant Flea in the wings, bent his legs, 
locked his fingers together, threw back 
his head and shouted “Allez houpla!”’; 
and before the audience could catch 
their breath, the other Fleas had 
bounded onto his shoulders and formed 
a handsome triangle, the top Flea 
balancing a red, white and blue ball 
on either foot and suspending an 
American flag from his mandibles. 

As the last fea- 
ture of this unbe- 
lievable display, a 
Clown Flea, dress- 
ed in the conven- 


tional _— spangled 
- trousers and gro- 
tesque make-up, 


jumped through hoops, walked the 
tight-rope and kept the audience in 
continual hysterics at his gay antics. It 
was not until we stepped back to the 
dressing-rooms for a moment, that we 
learned that tragedy which lurks be- 
hind the gaudy tinsel and grease-paint. 
Just fifteen seconds before stepping 
on-stage, this Clown Flea had received 
a telegram that his little daughter was 
dying, his house was on fire, he was 
wiped out—ruined; and with breaking 
heart he had trod the boards, seeing 
the laughing faces through a mist of 
tears. If more pathetic drama _ has 
ever been written, it was undoubtedly 
produced by the Theatre Guild. 

We had left this tawdry atmosphere 
and were nearly home before we dis- 
covered we had somehow picked up a 
lonely little Chorus Flea in one of 
the dressing-rooms, who would only 
say her name was Madeline and no- 
body loved her and she wanted to end 
it all; and so there was nothing to do 
but take her along. If Professor Ruhl 
will get in touch with us at once, he 
may have her. We haven’t had a wink 
of sleep for three nights. 

—Corey Forp 
* 
PREJUDICE 
I hate your attitude, 
You’re always right. 
And like a platitude 
You’re always trite. 











OF ALL 
THINGS 


A/E are at a loss to understand 
the popularity of Whittemore 
in Buffalo and the cheers at the jury’s 
failure to convict. The bank men 
murdered were inoffensive guards, not 
paying tellers. 
e 
“World Bankers Draft Colossal 
Scheme to Pay Off All Debts Between 
Nations by Private Sale of Dawes 
Plan Bonds”—thus three-columns and 
first-pages the Times. We always 
knew that no good would come from 
planting a newspaper in the heart of 
the theatre district. 
e 


The net result of the prohibition 
debate is that the laws are to be made 
tighter and dryer. All the modifica- 
tionists get out of it is light whines 
and jeers. 

. 

Senator Bruce says that few of his 
colleagues are “really in sympathy 
with prohibition”. The situation at the 
other end of the Capitol, we hear, is 
much the same. If Representatives 
voted according to their personal sym- 
pathies, there would be scarcely a dry 
aye in the House. 

° 

Anyone wishing anticlimaxes should 
apply to Alexander P. Moore, late 
ambassador to Spain. Here is a sample 
of his art: “The workingman of 
America has more real comfort than 
the grandest of the grandees. He is 
more sure of a steady job, he gets 
better milk and butter, and he gets 
his collars and his chewing gum for 
less money.” 

© 

Ford passenger cars have been 
driven off the British market by the 
prohibitive tax of $115 each. Here 
is another little job for Mr. Hoover, 
the celebrated deplorer. 

* 


If the college were really an edu- 
cational institution, this would be its 
yell: “Rah! rah! rah! Committee on 
Methods of Increasing the Intellectual 
Standards of Undergraduates!” 

. 


The McSwiggin murder, deplor- 
able though it was, has given us a 
new metaphor: 


to Chicago.” 


“Carrying gunmen 


We are not one to gloat over a 
neighbor in distress, but it does seem 
queer that the English should have so 
much trouble settling a coal strike. 


Winston Churchill’s proposed tax 
on betting is meeting great opposi- 
tion on the ground that it legalizes a 
vice. The reformers, we understand, 
are offering odds of 8 to 3 that the 
bill will not pass. 


Now it is established that No. 1 
Park Avenue is at Thirty-second 
Street, not at Thirty-fourth. This is 
the most momentous decision made by 
the Board of Aldermen since it abol- 
ished theatre ticket speculators. 


Benjamina Callibeaux, sixteen, of 
Gerritsen Beach, Brooklyn, was ar- 
rested for laughing at a mounted pa- 
trolman who failed to catch a boy 
cyclist, was acquitted in court and 
promptly snickered at the cop some 
more. Until further notice, Benja- 
mina is the idol of this department’s 


dreams. 
. 


There is good news from the front. 
The U. S. Surgeon General says that 
our army officers are conquering 
obesity. 

~ 


The Herald Tribune carries an ad- 
vertisement for “State Owned Sara- 
toga Waters”. We regret to see our 
neighbor lending itself to this propa- 


ganda for rank, Smithian socialism. 


We heartily agree with Mr. 
Humphrey of the Federal ‘Trade 
Commission that business success is 
not a vice or failure a virtue. Or, we 
hastily add, vice versa. 


Our Lawn Tennis Association looks 
with disfavor upon Suzanne’s proposed 
American trip. If it would help its 
feelings any, we could call it an 


amatour. 
& 


This authority, which lately spoke 
slightingly of the Yanks’ pennant 
prospects, is now being made a bum 
of on every pleasant afternoon at 3:30 
at the Stadium.—Advt. 

—Howarpb BRuBAKER 
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“Ee-magine! Tellin? me how she 


holds her ’usband! Me—what’s held 
*usband after ?usband without turnin’ 
a hair—Oop!” 

“Whoops! That’s a pretty kettle 


o” fish—hic—um. ...” 


THE MAENADS OF THE 
MUSE 


In Barrow Street we paint the nude, 
And smear a biscuit into face, 

And human tummies interlude 
With cosmic omphaloi of space. 


The mesobenthan oozes stir 
For our ceramic hemisphere; 
And squamous ear and serous fur, 
And mesial bottom, all are here. 


For we in Barrow Street believe 
In Art, and our Empested Scums, 
And we, and we alone, achieve 
Our grandiose encomiums. 
—WALTER PATTER 

















Horvey- 


“Who dealt?” 


MY SILVER DRESS 


Reflections of a Lady to Whom 
an Intelligent Young Gentleman 
Is Talking of Politics and Art 


WISH Id worn my silver dress; 

of course it was raining blue 

thunderbolts when I started, but 
this old gold thing is beginning to look 
like the devil; in a charming room 
like this it’s really barbarous, and then 
with silver walls it would have been 
lovely; all the other women in won- 
derful taffeta robes de style; pink and 
peach and cream color; good Lord 
what a fool I was! 

I must look like the devil; I wish 
I'd worn my silver dress; it’s pre- 
cisely like me to appear in this scene 
of elegance in this crazy gold one that 
looks like hop-sacking; at least like 
my idea of hop-sacking or is it sack- 
cloth? 

Why am I always such a fool and 
why are all these other women so 
marvelous? I never saw such tidy 
hair in all my life; mine is without 
exception the worst hair in the world; 
it goes every which way and it’s an 
absolutely rotten kind of hair; if I'd 
worn my silver dress I might have 
looked halfway decent, I suppose; 
why on this night of all nights didn’t 
I wear my silver dress! 

It might have made all the differ- 
ence; imagine my looking like a beg- 
gar woman or a horrible rough bear- 
cub in the middle of this exquisite 
room; silver walls and crystal sconces 
and roses and everything that I love, 


and I didn’t have the sense to wear 
my silver dress; I wonder if anyone 
was ever such a fool before? 

I wouldn’t so much mind not hav- 
ing a bran-new taffeta dress like every 
darn one of these other women if only 
I'd worn my silver dress; after all it 
would have been lovely in this room 
and silver looks much more like spring 
than gold; I’m the only person in the 
whole world who could have been 
such a fool as to come in this rough 
brutal bear-cub gold dress and_ in 
April and among all these roses and 
lilies and the other things I love; silver 
walls and crystal sconces and beautiful 
black lacquer and I in the midst of it 
looking like a savage Orson to every- 
one else’s Valentine; damn it I am the 
most infernal fool alive, and then all 
the other skirts are so much longer and 
all the other women look so ladylike 
and gentlewomanly except myself and 
I look precisely like a fool. 

Why have I these terrible long 
legs? Why the devil am I so tall? 
Why do I look like some bear-cub? 
Why do I stride about looking like an 
enormously tall bear-cub in this crazy 
gold dress among all the beautiful 
people? 

Everyone else is so exquisite and 
sleek and gentle and I am like a rough 
crazy blot on the delicate loveliness 
of this room; this week of all weeks 
of course Mr. Talloh wouldn’t wave 
my hair; Fanny never makes it look 
the same, and anyway it’s rotten hair 
and a remarkably silly color; cinna- 


mon bear-cub color; I have always 
hated my nose but if I had worn 
my silver dress I might feel more 
reconciled to it; really these lovely 
women in pale-pink taffeta dresses 
have the most delightful noses I ever 
beheld! 

I suppose I’m the only woman in 
the room without a straight nose and 
a short upper lip and a new taffeta 
dress; and the wind has blown my hair 
into whiffets; it’s outrageous hair and 
I dislike it intensely; I dislike my eye- 
brows; I have a nice mouth but it 
would be nicer if I’d worn my silver 
dress; how happy I might have been 
if only I’d worn my silver dress! 

It’s sacrilege to drink good cham- 
pagne in a dreadful dress like this; 
it’s an uncivilized dress; it’s precisely 
the sort of dress that a tall bear-cub 
might wear; crazy rough gold; the 
child she-bear! 

April and all these flowers and 
lovely things and this enchanting silver 
room with sconces of showery crystal 
and I didn’t even have the sense to 
wear my silver dress! 

Oh, I know it was raining when I 
started, but anyone else would have 
guessed that it would clear; with a 
moon and stars, and in April; all the 
other women have perfectly new sil- 
ver slippers and mine are gold and 
have splashes of rain on them. 

It might have made all the differ- 
ence if I’d worn my silver dress; now 
it’s too late forever; probably TH 
never be anything but an infernal 
fool; I wish I’d worn my silver dress! 

—E.vinor WYLIE 
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THE FIRST WHITE SPATS OF SPRING 
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H, how glad I am that spring 

is coming and that baseball’s 

here! For once again, I can 
get something from the papers. I am 
what America would almost unani- 
mously call a highbrow. Put me down 
as that, since the Majority Rules. It 
is because I am a highbrow, spending 
my days and nights in philosophic con- 
templation, that I rely on the sports 
in our dailies. During these last 
months, life has been bitterly empty. 
At its best, pro football is a vague 
business, and tennis is the sort of game 
you must see, in order to believe. I 
have suffered frightfully for lack of 
news. But now, I am myself again. 
The sun shines promisingly in my 
window. Mayor Walker has thrown 
out the first ball and at last I can spend 
my pennies evening after evening, for 
Baseball Finals: certain at last of hav- 
ing mews to read. 

It is, if you insist on explanations, 
because I am a highbrow spending my 
days and nights in philosophic contem- 
plation, that I require the sports. You 
don’t see? Well: let’s examine the 
matter like two highbrows together. 

I prop my morning paper carefully 
(so as not to spill it) against the water 
tumbler, with its edge held down by 
the plate which holds my grapefruit. 
Right column spread: Briand and the 
League of Nations. Do I read it? 
No. Why do I not read it? Because 
I am not concerned in International 
Affairs? Wrong again. It is because 
I am concerned in_ International 
Affairs, and know something about 
International Affairs, and know a 
good deal about papers—that I skip 
this column. For I am aware, what- 
ever the true crux of the crisis is, that 
I'll not find it printed. Vague con- 
jectures, superficial facts, details, a 
perfect avoidance of everything causal 
—of all that counts in this particular 
matter—this is what my faithful 
paper spreads before me, on Inter- 
national Affairs. Next door, an article 
about the Police and Bootlegging and 
the Crime Wave, in our city. I am 
exceeding interested in all crime news, 
and in the liquor market. That is 
why I skip the column. If I desire to 


be sure what really happened, I must 


READING THE 
SPORTS 


wait till I can drop in on the boys who 
know one thing and who write an- 
other. . . . Left column: the big story 
about Congress. It also fails to 
qualify. Nothing but the hot air is 
in the print. The real plots, plans, 
motives, are as far from this open 
page as are the committee rooms and 
dining rooms of Washington from the 
visitors’ gallery at the Capitol. 

I turn the page. I fare no better. 
Discovery of ruins in Yucatan, Egypt, 
the Gobi Desert. I know the “desk” 
has sedulously deformed the trickle of 
“quick” news which the telegraph has 
shot across the sea. . . . Divorce? Ill 
get none of the violet rays of subtle 
human truth in this odious, scarlet, 
lyingly “whole” report. “Taxi smash- 


up? Perhaps the names at least are 
right (though even they are un- 


doubtedly misspelled, unless they’re 
famous). Music? I happen to know 
too much about music to marvel con- 
vincedly at Marion Talley’s voice. 
Ah, but here is the book page! I 
may glance at the ads. They tell me 
at least, with a modicum of truth, that 
Mr. Mencken’s new novel is out; and 
that the Hexameter Epic to which Mr. 
Broun has devoted so many years of 
silence is to be published in the fall. 
But will these lengthy and pontifical 
disquisitions about the current output 
give me either facts or credible opin- 
ion? Alas! I fear not. There is 
more honesty and candor here than in 
the sections devoted to politics and 
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crime. But not more competence. 
Real information about books and art 
requires an informer with background 
and perspective, and fairly permanent 
esthetic standards. 

And I crave facts!) I’m a high- 
brow: I want to know at least of 
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SOMETHING that’s happened in the 
world, since yesterday. So I turn to 
the sport page. 

I am told that Babe Ruth fanned 
three times, and I believe it! I am 
told that Vance pitched as good a 
game as that famous one of Walter 
Johnson’s, five years ago in Detroit. 
I'l] stake my dollars, it’s true! Here 
is the statement that the Giants blew 
in the seventh and the Pirates ham- 
mered five earned runs. I know it! 
I know the runs were earned! (What 
a relief it is, to know anything at all 
in our chaotic world—when even the 
Atom has crumbled! ) 

I am pretty certain 
in the Majors are 
Leaguers, and deserve to be there, by 
the best of baseball standards. I be- 
lieve these baseball critics—the real 
ones. I am willing to accept, with- 
out the tedium of a personal inquiry, 
that the fellows who are playing in 
Paterson or Oshkesh are not as good 
as their brothers in Big Time. But I 
am quite as sure that the real Major 
Leaguers in government, politics, law, 
business, literature, education are 
usually ignored by the papers; whereas 
every morning, there’s a new crop of 
tenth-rate Minors in the five-column 
spreads, 

McGraw would stand for no Hylan 
in his line-up. It wouldn’t pay him, 
as it paid Tammany. No sentimental 
biurb can hide the fact if Ruth has 
batted -170 for a week. No lack of a 
blurb can blur the fielding and batting 
splendor of George Sisler. There’s 
plenty of stuff about the past, that we 
believe in; plenty of hopes for the 
future. But today—what can we 
believe today? In the sports I get rare 
satisfaction, for I can say: “‘It’s in the 
papers, and I do believe it.” 

You’ve got to have some certain- 
ties at breakfast. You’ve got to have 
some English written in a style, liv- 


that these boys 
really Major 


ing, appropriate, honest. There’s 
plenty of fiction: forty pages, daily, 
in our average-sized journals. Forty 


pages of cake. ‘That’s all very well. 
But, being a plain highbrow, I need a 
little of the bread of fact. “Thank the 
Lord for baseball.—SrEArcH-LIGHT 
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DOCTOR OF MOVIES 


S long as Will H. Hays lives or is 
mentioned in this country he 
will be referred to as a Czar. 

Which he is not and never was. But 
\merican journalism requires one 
compact designation for 


notable addition, are the qualities 
which brought about the translation of 
Will Hays from his country law office 
in Sullivan, Indiana, to the Post 
Office Department at Washington. 


the understanding that at the end of 
a year he would resume gainful occu- 
pation, something which politics had 
kept him from for six years. As state 
and national chairman Mr. Hays had 

continued, of course, to 





those who come repeatedly 
into the news. What head- 
line spacing prescribes, a 
man is. So Mr. Hays is a 
Czar. 

If Russia had employed 
such Czars there would still 
be imperial coronations in 
the Kremlin. 

About 1921 the motion pic- 
ture interests of the United 
States found themselves in 
popular disfavor for good 
reasons. ‘They had grown 
rich too rapidly to have ac- 
quired either good judgment 
or good taste. State legisla- 
tures were after them. Cen- 
sorship by the Federal gov- 
ernment impended, for the 
war had accustomed Ameri- 
cans to paternalism. Those 
freemen who spend _ their 
waking hours trying to keep 
the government in the old 
constitutional groove had 
been beaten into uncon- 
sciousness by the Hundred 
Percenters and the aid-calling bugle 
of the movie men did not rouse them. 

Mr. Hays was in Washington, the 
Postmaster General. He had made 
fame as a politician. In Indiana, as 
chairman of the Republican State 
Committee he had seduced the state 
from a very warm support of Wood- 
row Wilson. From New York, as 
chairman of the Republican National 
Committee he had successfully man- 
aged the Harding campaign of 1920, 
bestriding the two broncos of League 
and Anti-League and riding them at 
the same instant in opposite directions 
without straining a ligament. From 
this you may gather that Mr. Hays 
operates without friction, that he can 
glide over eggs, that he can swim for 
miles under water. ‘lactful, but not 
weak; smooth, but not oily; clever, 
but not cunning—these, with one 





S&S 


ANS ITENGES 


Will H. Hays 





The finest tribute a husband ever 


paid a wife is graven on a Kentish 
tombstone. 


can change the gender of that uxorial 
tribute and sign on the dotted line. 
For he knows how to be firm and 
genial at the same time. His ultima- 


tums, when he can be brought reluc- 


tantly to their deliverance, are like 
other men’s requests. 

So, with the movies staggering 
under woe and Moe, sat Will Hays 
agreeably in the Post Office Depart- 
ment at Washington. He was build- 
ing things there, trying, and frequent- 
ly failing, to reconcile the political 
needs of his party—and they were 
vast—with the service needs of the 
Department. He had taken the job on 





“She,” the widower 
caused to be inscribed, “was so pleasant 
to live with.” Everybody who ever 
worked with, for or against Will Hays 


share in the proceeds of the 
family law firm at Sulli- 
van; and I am confident he 
would not deny these facts: 
(1) that his growing politi- 
cal eminence brought busi- 
ness to the firm; (2) that he 
was glad it did; and (3) 
that he intended finally to 
transmute his political labor 
into legitimate stacks of 
legal tender. Nevertheless, 
one year as Postmaster Gen- 
eral, at $12,000, was the 
last public service Hays 
could afford. In March, 
1922, he was not exactly 
dodging large offers. 

The movie __ interests 
looked around. ‘They did 
not think of Mr. Hays in- 
stantly, as a troubled Chris- 
tian thinks of God or an 
anxious Mohammedan of 
Allah. Some friendly, per- 
haps some inspired, financier 
“called their attention” to 
the Postmaster General. For 
when, alas, does the office with spon- 
taneous hunger seek the man who 
wants it? There is bunk to the con- 
trary. But bunk it mostly is. 

The movie magnates had enough 
sense, once their attention was directed 
to Mr. Hays, to realize that here was 
a slick idea. He was an eminent 
politician in a friendly administration, 
He was an eminent Presbyterian, of 
which the movies numbered few. He 
was just turned forty. He knew 
everybody and the way to everywhere. 
Democrats tried to hate him for what 
he had done to them, and they were 
unable to follow through. ‘Too pleas- 
ant. That’s what it was. And an- 
other thing: if anyone, Democrat or 
Republican, asked Will Hays to do 
anything personal, lying anywhere 
near the pales of common sense, off 
went his coat and vest. Two days 











later on the phone: “Ed, 





this is Will Hays. ‘That 
matter you’re interested in. 
I put it up to the Man in 
Washington. Made it 
strong, but no_ stronger 
than was right. It’s com- 
ing along.” 

And, if Will Hays said 
that, along it came. If he 
said he had fallen down, 
the petitioner could be cer- 
tain that no one could have 
tried harder. 

A deal with the stricken 
motion picture men was 


made. It was a Scotch bar- 
gain. Many pursy mag- 


nates, not too long out of 
the cloak-and-suit and 
feather and hide businesses, 
found out new things about 
Indiana Aryans that year. 
But the huge salary and ex- 
pense account looked nor- 
mal a year later. Mr. Hays 
had begun to make good. 
Troubles, legislative and 
social, assumed a less an- 
gry aspect. Censorship bills 
languished in committees. 
Preachers and social re- 
formers and women church 
workers began to throng 
Mr. Hays’s office and to 
think they really were pass- 
ing on the detail of pic- 
tures. Some were added to 
staff and wrote and 
conferred multifariously. 
Directors out in Hollywood were 
whipped into line, and smut for smut’s 
sake began to do a fade-out. Later, 
press agents and writers of movie ad- 
vertising copy and titles (‘Scarlet 
Sin” and that ilk) were gradually de- 
odorized by the firm and pleasant in- 
sistence of the boyish person with the 
windshield ears in New York. 

There were sneers, then protests, 
then threats. “There was talk of Art 
in Chains. But Mr. Hays knew his 
problem. He knew how to line up 
church and reform interests with the 
least possible box-office sacrifice. He 
knew that if he could win one big 
battle in the open, such as the Fatty 
Arbuckle fight, he could afford to lose 
twenty in the directors’ room. He 
knows the American people and what 
impresses them. He knows how to get 
And if he is 
bored—as he must be—by the hordes 
of snuffy puritans with whom he daily 
works and prays, he has never indi- 


did!” 


his 


it into the newspapers. 
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policy of deportation, kept 
many inland girls from 
going on the town. A lot 
more than this he did, and 


still is doing. 





But not as a Czar. Hays 
































“Why, whaddaya know! There he goes himself—an’ 
with his wife. 
“My Gawd! An’ me enjoyin’ his pitcher the way 1 
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He is a professor of post- 
graduate Boobology. He is a glutton 
for social punishment. He has lived 
at Sherry’s for years, but he still seems 
to find happiness, aside from associat- 
ing with his family, in revisiting the 
dun-colored Indiana village whence 
he sprang. Mr. Hays goes there three 
times as often as even marital tact 
would require. Yet with Harry Sin- 
clair, on Long Island, he appears to 
enjoy himself greatly. And Mrs. 
Whitelaw Reid invited him to her 
really exclusive party for the Prince 
of Wales. 

His relations with the godly estab- 
lished, Mr. Hays turned his office to 
such improvement of movie product 
and management as counselors sug- 
He g 
movies, and Sunday school movies, on 
the side. He cut out a lot of busiriess 
waste at Hollywood. 
the social conditions of the “‘extras”’ 
there, and, by establishing a suasive 


cated it. 


gested. encouraged 


He improved 


schoolroom 


is not that. He is the 
movies’ family physician. 
He knew what to prescribe 
for them when they were 
sick, and now they are pay- 
ing him to keep them well. 
Every time his contract 
approaches expiration, an 
onlooker may behold little 
Mr. Zukor and little Mr. 
Loew and big Mr. War- 
ner and medium-sized Mr. 
Lasky toiling into his of- 
fice, laden with gold. His 
next salary will undoubt- 
edly be larger than its pre- 
decessor. And, considering 
the gentlemen he deals 
with, and glancing over 
the stock quotations of the 
companies for which Hays 
prescribes, there is no doubt 
that they believe he is 
worth it. 

Hays has been burbling- 
ly crowned by admirers as 
“a great executive” and 
“an organizer like Gary”. 
I think those estimates are 
as untrue as the journalese 
appellation of Czar. His 
is a one-man organization. 
[f executive assembling 
and direction are Hays’s 








talents, he has never revealed them. 
He is much better at handling his 
directors than handling his employees. 
Although his shop is officially called 
“The Motion Picture Producers and 
Distributors’ Ameri- 
ca”, it is never spoken of as anything 
but “The Will Hays Office”. If he 
were to take a trip around the world, 
the associated movie would 
temporarily separate to work out their 
problems individually. 

But that is inevitable, under the cir- 
cumstances. The movies would rathe1 
be sick than try a strange doctor now. 

—ARTHUR Krock 
. 
THE ABUSE OF POWER 


Association of 


groups 


Premier Mussolini’s much heralded and much 
admired frankness is little more than bombast 
he happens to be in a position in which he can 
call a spade a spadd with impunity. 

—Daily Nex 

We are told that it was this bit of 
Caesarism that prompted Violet Gib- 
son to shoot his nose off. 


ber 
paper. 
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GROUP 
of myste- 
rious and 





unnamed gentle- 
men have broken out their superlatives 
once again—an event which distin- 
guishes each return of spring—and we 
have before us the list of Pulitzer 
prize winners for 1926: the bests of 
this and that in several ends of art and 
journalism. Most of the lucky ones 
will take their checks and their fame 
with a sigh of relief that genius has at 
last been recognized. Mr. Lewis will 
doubtless enjoy an ironic chuckle at 
the fate which crowned his laborious 
“Arrowsmith” after ignoring the bril- 
liantly conceived Mr. Babbitt. Edi- 
torial writers will turn from politics 
and the boll weevil for a moment to 
breathe largely of Literature. ‘The 
great American Republic will wonder 
how the winners propose to spend their 
prize money. And a few unpleasant 
writers will deal briefly in barking 
scorn. 

Yet, there seems no reason to grow 
scornful. ‘The judges have chosen for 
their accolade a novelist whose fame 
may, perhaps, endure. Of course, eons 
hence, it may be misleading to find 
“Arrowsmith” in the company of the 
other prize winners—‘So Big” and 
“The Magnificent Ambersons” and 
“His Family” and “One of Ours”— 
instead of consorting with “Jurgen” 
and ‘‘Balisand”’, “Sister Carrie”, and 
“A Lost Lady”. But we can be thank- 
ful that the laurel was not bestowed 
upon, for example, “‘Appassionata”’. 

Nobody is likely to quarrel with the 
choice of “Craig’s Wife”, on the dra- 
matic side. It was the obvious winner, 
although I found an element in its 
selection that was downright meretri- 
clous. 

One of the jurymen who made 
the choice, a charming and persuasive 
gentleman, made this confession: 

“T liked ‘A Man’s Man’ and also 
‘In a Garden’. But neither of them is 
playing now. Suppose the prize had 
been awarded to either of them: it’s 
too late for them to be helped by the 
publicity. ‘Craig’s Wife’ is still alive 
and can be helped. I think, too, the 
very fact that it lived should affect our 
judgment.” 

There, of course, speaks the Broad- 


A REPORTER 


AT LARGE 


Prize Packages 


way viewpoint. And it is that same 
Broadway viewpoint that lies behind 
the whole unsound notion of picking 
“hests”, There can be no best book or 
play, any more than there is a best 
among wines or cheese. It is as foolish 
to say that “So Big” was the best novel 
printed in 1924 as that calves’-foot 
jelly was the best dessert prepared by 
any housewife during that year. In 
establishing his foundation, Mr. Pu- 
litzer provided some limitations under 
which the contestants should be 
judged. The novel, he said, must pre- 
sent the wholesome atmosphere of 
American life and the highest stand- 
ards of American manners and man- 
hood. The play must concern itself 
with manners too, and also taste and 
morals. But several judges have said 
plainly that they did not take the con- 
ditions of Mr. Pulitzer into considera- 
tion. The Columbia University au- 
thorities, when inviting the judges to 
serve, did not mention them. 

As banal as these conditions were, 
they were vastly better than none at 
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23 
all. But Americans cannot stand 
qualification. They must deal in super- 
latives: biggest, and finest. And so the 
conditions gradually degenerated in 
favor of that final, arrogant, all-con- 
suming “‘best” which is now attached 
to the awards. 

Consider on the contrary the two 
chief book prizes of Europe: the win- 
ner of the Goncourt is the writer who 
most effectively preserves the tradition 
of the realistic school of Frenchmen: 
Maupassant, Flaubert, et al. The 
Hawthornden prize gves to the writer 
who “shows a deep imaginative vein”’. 
Without some such restricting stipula- 
tions, our own prizes for novelists and 
playwrights lose all their meaning, 
and become mere unsupported state- 
ments from a few men who have no 
particularly Godlike authority for 
making them. 


INNERS of the prize in past 

years have told me that it did 
not help much in the sale of their 
works, despite the play juror’s feeling 
about publicity value. Producers and 
publishers say the same thing. But one 
gentleman who was crowned lately 
pointed out with earnest pride that get- 
ting the award was practically an invi- 
tation into the National Institute of 





“And mother’s mortgage falls due next Thursday” 
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Arts and Letters. He seemed quite 
overcome with happiness at his own 
membership in the Institute and 
seemed very hopeful that Mr. Theo- 
dore Dreiser might eventually win to 
its aloof sanctity. Mr. Dreiser’s “An 
American Tragedy”, he reflected, was 
almost certain to win the Pulitzer 
prize next year, in which event the 
Institute would no doubt be glad to 
enroll his name among the immortals. 
He expressed no real hope for Messrs. 
Cabell, and  MHergesheimer, and 
Lardner. 

An almost incredible wisdom 
adorned the successive juries taxed 
with the selection of the winner in 
poetry. In the past they chose Miss 
Millay and Mr. Robinson and now 
they laud the ghost of Miss 
Amy Lowell. Good poetry may 
be more easily discerned than 
good novels—or perhaps the 
thin stream of verse produced 
during a year has simplified the 
task. At any rate, some divine 
judgment has prevented Mr. 
Edgar Guest and Mr. Robert 
Service from being held before 
us as the inheritors of the muse 


of Keats and Shelley. 


has 


HE real importance of the 

Pulitzer prize foundation, 
however, concerns the awards 
in journalism. Mr. Pulitzer 
was perhaps himself our most expert 
journalist, and he had a deep fervor 
for courageous, accurate 
Newspaper writers, striving not sim- 
ply to soothe some editor’s stubborn 
‘“‘must” but to perform the harder task 
of telling truths, have had every possi- 
ble inducement in late years to give up 
their honesty entirely and throw them- 
selves on the side of profits and ex- 
pediency. If the Pulitzer prizes act as 
a counter inducement, even upon a 
few scattered individuals, they are im- 
measurably valuable. And it is my be- 


reporting. 


YOU CAN ALWAYS T 


You can always tell when a man is 
not a New Yorker because he— 

1. Never complains about the sub- 
way, for an alibi when 
late! 

2. Goes through the Metropolitan 
Museum regularly and systematically! 

3. Takes the ferryboat over to 





nor uses it 


Staten Island and back just to get a 
view of lower Manhattan at dusk! 
4. Refuses to risk being crushed by 


lief that this is really the case. Perhaps 
it is due to this influence that most of 
the New York papers have already 
grown to respect and practice honesty 
—~as a guiding theory at any rate. This 
spirit has not penetrated, however, to 
the provinces. The Pulitzer awards 
may help to spread it. 

Newspaper men on the whole starve 
for the want of intelligent praise. 
They work anonymously, most of 
them. Their money rewards are scant, 
and there is little enough but their 
own secret fire to hold them in the line 
of courage and truth. Consider then 
what it must have meant to Mr. Julian 
Harris, laboring with a small paper in 
a region where black magic and fun- 
damentalism and suspicion of all truth 





are positively belligerent, to learn that 
he had been heard of beyond the Geor- 


mountains, that he was being 
praised for his intelligent fortitude. 
When Mr. Harris went to Dayton to 
write truthfully about the Scopes trial, 
the immediate reaction among his 
readers was the withdrawal of four 
hundred subscriptions. His attacks on 
the Ku Klux Klan made his existence 
a matter of kind indulgence on the 
part of his neighbors. And his defense 
of the negro made him a pariah among 
his own kind. The opposition he has 


gla 


changing from a local to an express in 
order to save eleven and one-third 
seconds! 

5. Hasn’t a single bosom friend 
among the hundreds of bootleggers! 

6. Pays strict attention to the traffic 
signals and never finds himself strand- 
ed upon a small island amid madly 
dashing taxis! 

7. Is frightfully timid about enter- 
ing the gloomy depths of a speak-easy! 

8. Doesn’t attempt to make the im- 
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endured was almost overwhelming, 
and if the winning of the Pulitzer 
prize will encourage him to resist it, 
then certainly such a prize is worth 
giving. 

The feat which won the reporter’s 
prize for William Burke Miller of 
the Louisville Courier-Journal was not 
so much a feat of reporting as of per- 
sonal intrepidity. Certainly he was a 
brave young man. But part of his 
achievement grew from the fact that 
he has a slender body, and part from 
the orders to penetrate the cave he re- 
ceived from his City Editor, Mr. Neal 
Dalton. In his dispatches themselves 
there was no particular distinction, al- 
though they were doubtless thrilling. 

I believe this prize would have gone 
more properly to some reporter 
who told the truth where it was 
easier not to tell the truth- 
who insisted upon harsh accu- 
racy when all the inducements 
were for invention or for soft- 
ening the facts. Perhaps, some 
day, the jury may even seek out 
some stubborn lad who threw 
up his job when his editor tried 
to make him forget a few un- 
pleasant facts in his story, and 
adorn him with $1000 of hon- 
est money. That, I think, 
would be perfection in prize- 
giving. 


I did not read Mr. Kings- 
bury’s prize-winning editorial when 


it first appeared in the Times. Read- 
ing it now, I think it is quite moving 
and sincere; but I do not think it can 
be compared with a dozen or so that 
were written by Mr. Walter Lipp- 
mann in the World. I am given to 
understand, however, that this award- 
ing of prizes for editorials is a rather 
cut and dried procedure: the choice 
resting annually upon writer 
who has performed expertly over a 
stretch of years. 
—Morris 


some 


MARKEY 


pression that he is on speaking terms 
with half the stars on Broadway! 

g.- Admits he has taken the little 
sight-seeing steamer out to the Statue 
of Liberty! 

10. Never stands with hundreds of 
others watching a negro girl demon- 
strate a carpet sweeper in a furniture 
store window, or a man sharpening 
razor blades in a drug store, or a 
chauffeur changing a tire on a busy 
corner!—W. E. WriGut 
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AFTERWARD: “Hurry up, Ed, 
my legs are all in.” 


You can take your girl to the Museum 
f Natural History, but you can’t 
make her look at things. 


AMONG THOSE PRESENT AT THE MUSEUM OF NATURAL HISTORY 
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UT of the 

silences 

come sim- 
ultaneously t wo 
plays by the An- 
glo-Irishman, C., 
K. Munro. Not 
precisely silences—and not 
precisely plays. For, though 
Americans had never yet seen 
a single one of Munro’s comedies, 
they had been hearing all sorts of 
whoops from the wise and praise from 
the Sir Huberts concerning the great, 
bitterly rollicking Munro. 

Here were twin pieces of his fame 
delivered the same evening: “At Mrs. 
Beam’s” by the Guild and ‘“Beau- 
Strings” in the Mansfield. They are 
both witty in long measures, both a 
bit tedious in longer ones, uncom- 
fortably similar in their pictures, per- 
general intentions. Both can 
he recommended only to that portion 
of the public which likes to take its 
drama while lolling on the small of 
its intellect. 

Here in America Mr. Munro would 
doubt 
column 


sons and 


an excellent 
In England he 
} 3 to bl r off his ge le stez a091NCc 
nas to blow o lls gentile steam against 
the silly things that people say and 
think and are by herding them into 
plays. “The same scrappy little con- 


no have made 


conductor. 


versations of bus passengers and lunch 
gobblers which are the delight of 
readers of “The Conning Tower” 
make up an unbound compilation to 
that Mr. Munro been a 
steadfast eavesdropper in parlors, rail- 
road stations, lobbies and wherever else 
hoi polloi hois and pollois. For which 
reason (in London) they hail him as 
a realist. But this is the penny, not 
the pound, of realism. 


prove has 


A! MRS. BEAM’S”, never the 

better play, seems anyhow bet- 
ter fun. It is so exceptionally well 
performed at the Guild. It is grim 
frivol about a dear old spinster who 
thinks that a debonair young crook and 
his red-hot paramour are terrible mur- 
derers in hiding, and who makes 
round rumpus out of life in a board- 
The away, 
leaving a couple of smashed hearts and 
ransacked rooms successfully behind 
them—and, plot for plot, that’s about 
all. Grant it the great virtue of sim- 
plicity. ‘That is, if you 


ing house. crooks get 


bother to 


recollect that there is a plot at all. 
For the prattle is the thing, and 





All in the Twinkle of One Evening, Two Come- 
dies from the Little Britain of C. K. Munro 


such characters as this dry-point prattle 
can etch. Some of the folksy inter- 
ludes are deliciously treated; some of 
them grow as screechy as a knife blade 
on stone. The humor ranges from 
High Episcopal to Sub-Atheist, in- 
cluding much roly-poly pommeling 
between a married couple, brandishing 
of a fake scimitar and other polite 
means to wit and realism. 

Nothing, to be sure, has been acted 
better at the Guild all year. Jean Ca- 
dell, who is not as new here as so many 
of the reviewers called her, but who 
has taken fifteen years to come back 
in a more celebrated capacity, is im- 
ported especially to play the spinster 
London loved in her. She does give 
one of the most tickling caricatures 
of the British Royal Family I have 
ever seen since I was last presented 
at Buckingham. 

This lovely frump is well accom- 
panied by Alfred Lunt and Lynn 
Fontanne, Helen Westley, Henry 
Travers and other Guild stand-bys at 
their best. Add to them the delight- 
ful young giggler of one Phyllis Con- 
nard. It has all been boiled up to a 
temperature it did not have in London, 


EAU-STRINGS” may be a more 
difficult play to do. Certainly, it 
is more difficult to enjoy. Yet it is a 
shrewder, cattier, subtler piece of gib- 
ing. Its examples of the human race 
go in for less horsing and more harry- 
ing. You snigger, now and then you 
may even grant a skeptical sigh, but 
you do not guffaw as you did at the 
inmates of Mrs. Beam’s. 
You meet the spinster all over again 
—if a wilier, scratchier spinster—and 
see what she can do by way of messing 
up all the little lives of little and big 
men in a health-resort hotel. It takes 
a chubby, gloriously vulgar little demi- 
mondaine to beat her at the game. 
More or less, that is all the tune which 
“Beau-Strings”’ plays. 
“Storm” was the name of it when 
London knew it, and during the many 
months it had been half promised by 





this and that com- 


pany over here. 
“Storm” is the 
frank young 
heroine’s name. 
Though Joan 
Maclean played 
her a little like the calm- 


before, one couldn’t help fall- 
ing as much in love with her 
as even the tepid author does. She is his 
nearest approach to the sentimental. 

The spinster is Estelle Winwood’s 
concern. She and a number of others 
do capably, sometimes cleverly. If 
they are never as brilliant about it as 
the companion Munrovians over at the 
Guild, you can probably blame their 
lagging on a too sober piece of direct- 
ing. It isa cleverly dull evening. 

* INCE you insist—or don’t yout 

on knowing a little about all that 
comes to town, there is no reason why 
mention should not be made of some- 
thing called “Sex”, which has begun 
to play at Daly’s. But let it be just a 
mention. As the title implies, it has 
nothing to do with sex. It is simply 
a poor balderdash of street sweepings 
and cabaret sentimentality, unexpur- 
gated in tone, singing, sobbing and 
writhing as hard as it can to work on 
the biological facts of life and thus 
gain junior membership in the Yea-bo- 
Belasco school of drama. 

How anything so undressed in its 
intentions can manage to be also so 
dreary is the chief wonder of “Sex”. 
Mae West, who plays the principal 
and most overheated part in it, is sus- 
pected of having written it, too. | 
know not, nor care. “Sex”? would turn 
any Mr. Casanova into a Mrs. Grundy. 


NEWSPAPER _ play—another 

newspaper play—of a more or 
less harmless sort is ““Friend Indeed”’, 
written by Bernard Voight of this city 
and Clayton Hamilton of everywhere, 
which is semi-amateurishly presented 
at the little Central Park ‘Theatre. 
The reporter for the Crescent beats the 
news hounds of the Morning Star, 
holds up the presses for thirty minutes, 
and gets a great scoop on the town 
robbery. Why shouldn’t he? If you 
are interested, that is—G. W. G. 

* 
WASHINGTON SQUARE 


She took to writing caustic verse 
Because her true love wasn’t hers. 
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SPORTS OF THE WEEK 


Another Canadian Sport 1s 
Revived 


T is this department’s privilege to 

report to you that we are now in 

the midst of another great Cana- 
dian sporting revival. The national 
game of Canada is not ice hockey but 
air hockey, otherwise known as la- 
crosse, and it has taken on such a vogue 
in American colleges that the possi- 
bilities of the game as an attrac- 


stationed throughout the length of the 
field, which is approximately of the 
size of a football gridiron. Each player 
has his man to guard, as in basketball, 
particularly near the goals, where the 
inside attack, corresponding to the for- 
wards, is stationed. The outside attack, 
farther down the field toward its own 
goal, feeds the ball up forward to the 
inside attack by throwing or running 
with it. All the play is done with the 





tion for Madison Square Garden 
might well be looked into. 

‘Twenty years ago the game of 
lacrosse was one of the most popu- 
lar sports in Canadian and Ameri- 
can universities. There were 
probably as many heads split by 
lacrosse sticks as there were by fly- 
ing wedges until, for some un- 
known reason, the game went into 
a temporary decline. 

It was Lo, the Indian, who invented 
the game of lacrosse. Lord Jeffrey 
Amherst was startled one day to see 
two tribes of redskins ordinarily on the 
best of terms in their common occupa- 
tion of scalping the palefaces, en- 
crossed in what he took to be an ex- 
termination of each other. But they 
were merely playing a game. 

Inquiring, he learned it was lacrosse ; 
“la” for “the” and 
“crutch”. Lord Amherst 
ately became enthusiastic, for he saw 
that if he could only get all of the 
Indians to playing lacrosse he could 


wo ” P 7 
crosse tor 


immedi- 


save his powder for the Frenchmen. 
‘The Indian has all but vanished, but 
his game remains—as the national 
came of Canada. 

There are twelve players to a side, 











crosse or stick, which is shaped like a 
hockey stick and strung with rawhide 
thongs at the ends to form a basket. 
If you watch the game a little you 
can understand why football coaches 


“oo out for’ 


encourage their men to 
lacrosse, even in preference to spring 
football practice. 

Nowhere on this side of the north- 
ern border will you find the game of 
lacrosse played more expertly than in 
Bay Ridge by the Crescent A. C. 
teams. 

Last Saturday the University of 
Pennsylvania met with the same fate 
at the hands of the Crescents as the 
Oxford-Cambridge lacrossers. “The 
Brooklynites 
while their opponents failed to get in- 
side of their net once.—A. D. 


scored twelve times, 


The Racing Shell Returns 
to the Limelight 


IVE of the foremost Eastern col- 
lege rowing institutions go into 
real action today on near-by courses 
under conditions that offer some nov- 
elties over those of a year ago. I refer 
to changes in coaching systems at Co- 
lumbia, Pennsylvania, and Princeton 
where experimentation is now under 
way. Thus the struggles on the 
fast water of the Housatonic and 
the dead water of Carnegie Lake 
will be of far greater significance 
than the two regattas already 
rowed on the Severn, which proved 
nothing more than that the veteran 
Navy eight is probably at the mo- 
ment the fastest Varsity outfit 
afloat, and that the (Quakers, 





changing over from the teaching 
of Joe Wright to the Washington 
method put in by Lufft and Spuhn, 
had not yet accomplished the change. 

Greatest interest today centers in the 
first racing showing of Columbia’s 
Varsity, which will meet Yale and 
Pennsylvania at two miles on the swift 
Housatonic course. But whatever hap- 
pens at Derby I am bold enough to 
register a great deal of faith here and 
now in the work of the Glendons, the 
youngster and the veteran who brought 
glory to the Navy. 

The task at Columbia has been the 
most difficult encountered at any insti- 
tution in the East, yet even in the first 
year, and granting that it takes a good 
three years to build a system of rowing 
and racing, one could identify this 
Varsity as a Glendon product half a 


mile away. Whether this strapping 





La rosse, that not-so-gentle 


aerial hockey, repays a trip to Bay Ridge 
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Teas ARBOR DAY IN POTTERS 


DEL AND SCULPT BY JOHN HELD JR 


crew of Captain Wiberg’s can main- 
tain the form it has shown in the flurry 
and furor of racing conditions against 
an admittedly fast crew like Yale’s and 
a veteran combination like Pennsyl- 
vania’s, remains to be seen. The crew 
is short of that vast mileage which is 
the basis of all good racing systems. 

I should feel better about the Morn- 
ingside were the 
shorter, and still better had I not seen 
a great burst of rowing by Yale last 
week, even with Francisco, last year’s 
Freshman stroke, setting the pace in 
the absence of the always reliable 
Laughlin. 


chances distance 


N the launch the other day in a 
practice trip on the Housatonic, Ed 
Leader asked me what I thought of 
Columbia. “Right”, he said. “The 


Glendons are always dangerous.” It 


was just a few moments later, how-. 


ever, that Francisco began to hit it up 
and the Yale shell began to go like a 
ghost. ‘There is always plenty of run 
on a Leader boat, and it wasn’t so 
much that that caught the eye. Rather 
it was the fine putting on of the 
shoulders, the neat handling of the 
slides, and the squaring away for the 
pull through. There was just a burst 
of this. Noticeably fine was the swing, 
more swing than I have seen in any 
Yale eight since Leader took hold at 
New Haven. 
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Scones 


HE situation on Carnegie Lake 

is peculiar, in that Harvard will 
be rowing Princeton on dead water. 
It is true that the Crimson has put in 
plenty of practice on Carnegie Lake, 
but here too there has been considerable 
experimentation, not alone with the 
personnel but also with the equipment. 
The Crimson oarsmen are using a 
long oar with trimmed blades—they 
have no name as yet. Stevens has also 
been experimenting with the stroke-oar 
position. He has had a feeling that 
Watts, last year’s Freshman 
maker, might be the right man for the 
short races with Winthrop a stand-by 
for four miles. Winthrop has _re- 
cently had a little trouble in getting 
his blade in, in proper time at the 


pace- 


catch. Both oarsman and coach have 
been at work remedying this. 

However, Harvard, while showing 
fast work occasionally, is palpably an 
unsettled crew. 


HOSE who expected something 
in the way of a revolution in 
method at Princeton with the advent 
of Charley Logg, another product of 
the University of Washington school 
of oarsmanship, would 


have been 


shocked had they been out behind the 
crew in the launch the other day. 
Conditions for the moment were ex- 
cellent—the first real, warm rowing 
day of the season—and there was an 
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1926. 


excellent opportunity to see just what 
Logg had accomplished. He had, of 
course, accented the catch. But there 
had been a change in the rigging that 
brought the men, well gathered, up 
clear through the pin line to get hold 
of the water. 

The failure to do that was the glar- 
ing fault of a year ago. It was no- 
body’s fault particularly, for Dr. 
Spaeth, now coach emeritus, had been 
disappointed in shell orders and it was 
too close to race time to do much that 
was radical in the way of rigging. Still 
the men in the boat wore themselves 
out dumping over forward to get hold 
of their work. That is all over now, 
and the Orange eight, stroked by 
Langhorne, is rowing smoothly and 
with good run to the shell. Further, 
the men can row up in the high thir- 
ties with really fair blade work. 

The Tigers were certainly getting 
pace out of the boat the day I fol- 
lowed them. I liked the crew mightily, 
and | think so did Henry B. Thomp- 
son, one of the great old-timers of 
Tiger aquatics. There is too much 
good, sound, basic rowing on tap at 
Princeton to leave Nassau in the ruck 
much longer. All the eights I have seen 
so far are big and heavy, built of the 
right rowing material, and with the 
right temperament. 

It is to be a gorgeous season. 

—HERBERT REED 

























































































MOUBIGANT 


The 
exquisite odeurs, 
Quelques Fleurs, Le 
Parfum Ideal, Subtilite, Fou- 
gere Royale, and La Rose France 


distinguish the fine bath salts of 


PARIS 


Dusting Powder of an excellence 
easily discerned is presented in 
a large box, with flat, soft 
puff. It is obtainable 
in all of the 
Houbigant 
odeurs. 



































“Things Perfumes 
Vhisper” is a 
booklet that ap- 
peals to epicures 
of fragrance 
May we send it 
to you ? 


539 W.45 St. 
New York 
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JUST A DAY IN NEW YORK 


OR 


THE STRANGE BALLAp oF Racs AND Royat RAIMENT 


MOST cultivated young gentleman who (alas! ) had 
found a worm in all 

‘The apples of life’s orchard, was indulgin’ in a wishin’ act. 

He sat one Sunday afternoon in the Grand Central 
Terminal 

Just closed for violation of the National Prohibition Act. 

“Oh healthy, happy children are a Mother’s greatest joys,” 

He murmured as he conned an ad that spoke about 
McCoy’s 

Sugar-Coated Compound Tablets—and anon he whistled, 
“What's up!” 

As he turned to a text that featured Pride-of-the-Farm 
Tomato Catsup. 

But he didn’t care for Laundry Starch, Fig Newtons or 
Lorna Doones, 


He spurned O Henry, Baby Ruth, and No. 5 Parlor 
Brooms. 

An eight-tube Super-Heterodyne could not have cured his 
fret. 


He was tired of the commonplace, though Helmar he had 
met. 

He was weary, oh so terribly weary he thought that he 
would die- 

When, over a blurb by James McCreery, he caught a 
sparkling eye. 

Fet was a lit-tul ayn-jel, oh 4 cunning lit-tul wench 

In a camel’s hair coat of willow-green. She sat down on 
his bench. 

She wore a 2 piece knitted suit just fresh from the Knit- 
wear Dept. 

She had been regarding the sullen brute the while she 
thought he slept. 

She had thought perhaps he was Baron Renfrew or a 
stranded Italian sailor. 

And there she sat—like Fifth Avenue, down around Lord 
& Taylor. 

Got wot! The young man found his voice. 
a thousand thrills. 

‘Though he didn’t mistake her for Peggy Joyce nor yet for 
Helen Wills. 


But he said, ““You’re the best broadcast selection I ever 


He thrilled 


listened in on. 

“T feel for you a sincere affection. 
that pin on!” 

She looked upon him with a snort. 


Allow me to fasten 


She thought him a 
bad actor, 
‘Till he murmured, “Republic Steel Report May Be Mar- 


1») 


ket Factor! 


To a Horn & Hardart Automat they then together did 
toddle 
Where they got a cup of chocolate for a nickel; 
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And soon into a Movie Theayter they both were seen to 
waddle 

With jaws that worked quite audibly on chicle. 

They lamped a fillum adapted from an Israel Zangwill 
play 

Where a chee-ild loved a poet in a most romantic way. 

The lass thought Colleen Moore so cute she hadn’t a single 
stricture, 

And sobs escaped the sullen brute at this swell First 
National Picture. 

He recognized the lions back in old ‘Trafalgar Square 

And the guard at Buckingham Palace made him sob- 
sob—sob. 

“Oh,” he said, “because I wouldn’t wed, why did they 
give me the air! 

“Now my heart for dear old England’s going throb- 
throb—throb!” 

“But,” she whispered, “what is the matter with you! 
Don’t act like a Harlem goat! 

“Tf you are really Baron Renfrew—where’s your raccoon 
overcoat? ” 

But his eyes gleamed like a spanie!’s as she swiftly added, 


vil 
“In reality B-b- D-n--ls, who will star in “The Splendid 
Crime’!” 


“What!” he ejaculated, while his heart stood deathly still, 

‘Then this is certainly fated! But where is William de 
Mille?” 

Well, this so tickled her risible sense that the laughter rose 
in gales 

Till the irritated audience looked around and glared at 
W-l-s. 

Ah yes, for it was really he!—to Aer supreme elation. 

Do you wonder that such things can be—in the Grand 
Central Station? 

Do you wonder, as they wandered forth in the liveliest of 
humors, 

That reporters sped from south and north 
denied all rumors? 

For he had won her con-fi-dence, and he had won her 


and that they 


pity— 

Yet soft he breathed, “Oh 
turrible city! 

“T know for I have suffered,” to the maid the young man 


leave N. Y.— it’s really a 


cried, 
“Tt is just a round of pleay-zure, but it hurts your pride! 
“The bottles it is in, cannot make it really gin, 
‘“‘And you pay a dollar extra for the cork. 
“What’s the use of getting boiled? Read the Joimal and 
the Woild— 
“Good Gord, that’s a Day m New York!” 
—WILLIAM Rose BENET 
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ALWAYS 


E arrived from a bench in 
Union Square and joined the 
small group that listened to 
the mechanical piano which a mer- 
chant had placed in his Fourteenth 
Street window. ‘The tune was “Al- 


ways”. 
He had a four-day beard and a look 
in his eye. As he stood there, three 


parts of him seemed to march well 
ahead of the rest of his body—his 
head, his knees, and the toes of his 
shoes. His shirt sleeves were shorter 
than his arms; his jacket sleeves were 
shorter than his shirt sleeves; and his 
overcoat sleeves were shorter than his 
jacket sleeves. His trousers, intimate- 
ly twined about‘his skinny legs, trailed 
off to nothing midway between knees 
and ankles. His feet were shorter than 
his shoes, into the tops of which his 
ankles fitted as easily as a spoon in a 
coffee cup. His celluloid collar was 
the color of oyster stew. 

“Now that my blue days have 
passed...” ‘The piano, with tremu- 
lous devotion to three-four time, 
slowly chopped out the music, and the 
man’s lips silently followed the words. 
“Now that I’ve found you at last...” 
As the piano slid gravely into the 
chorus, the sun slid gravely from be- 
hind a cloud and a slow warm bright- 
ness came over the street. “The man’s 
expression did not change. His lips 
continued to move. “Days may not 
be fair, always; that’s when Ill be 
there, always...’ The sun slid back 
behind a cloud. 

“Not for just an hour, not for just 
a day, not for just a year, but always.” 

Re-roll. He sauntered leisurely off 
toward Sixth Avenue—head, knees, 
and toes leading the way, the rest of 
him following reluctantly. Ata gum 
slot machine he pensively pushed a 
lever and felt to see if anything had 
happened. He attended a minor colli- 
sion between a truck and a sedan, At 
Sixth Avenue he turned the corner and 
drew up in front of a doorway where 
signs were printed on cards. Again 
his lips moved silently. 

““Laborers—white—five dollars a 
day.” “Dishwasher $24 week.” The 
sun, in an April mood, made an en- 
trance through the L pillars. 

“Elevator Bldgs. $25 week.” 
“Stable man _ twenty-eight dollars 
week.” The sun left again. Re-roll. 
The man shuffled away down the 
avenue. ‘“‘Not for just an hour, not 


for just a day.. — FE. B. W. 
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A DEPARTURE 
FROM, THE COMMONPLACE 


Dignified and yet unusually different 


is this diamond wrist watch with brace- 


let /of oriental pearls. 


Its fine jeweled Vacheron and Constan- 


tin movement and platinum case are the 


quality and design which have charac- 
terized Udall & Ballou’s jewels and 


novelties for nearly half a century. 


We invite your inspection. 
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\ JEWELERS 
FIFTH \AVENUE AT 57 STREET ~ NY. 
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Water Tower 


THE WRONG HOUSE 
1 went into a house, | don’t know whose 
house. 
| parked my wrap in the entrance hall. 
| didn’t know the hostess, 
The hostess, 
The hostess. 
But that didn’t bother me at all. 


1 «cent into a house, | don’t know whose 
house. 
The party was due for a big, flat fall. 
They didn’t have a punchbowl, 
A punchbowl, 
A punchbowl. 
It ccasn’t a hang-up party at all. 


| «vent into a house, some dodo’s house. 
I heard from the ballroom the saxophone’s 


call, 

4nd there was a punchbowl, but 
Nobody’d 
Spiked it. 


Nobody wanted it at all. 
. e & 


Which is from that excellent two dollars’ 
worth of Milne parodies “When We 
Were Rather Older” by Fairfax Downey 
_(Minton Balch Co.). Likewise the illus- 
tration below by Jefferson Machamer. 





And having begun with one moral for 
hostesses, we may as well end with an- 
other, our own. The following is lifted 
from a current newspaper advertisement, 
headed “To a Certain Hostess of this 
City.” 
bb & 

Dear Madam, 

Knowing your flair for entertaining and 
knowing the care with which your affairs 
are managed we feel none of the usual 
hesitation in presenting to you an idea that 
some might think trivial—an idea about 
such an everyday thing as mineral water. 

Mineral waters are so often considered 
dull because they have gone unchanged 
for ages. But sparkling AQUAZONE has 
broken from the tradition. It is 
supercharged with Oxygen. \t exhilarates, 
quenches thirst and many call it the great- 
est mixer ever devised. Its effect on the 
digestion and general health is most bene- 
ficial. Serve it at your next party. 

May we add that it is obtainable in the 
best grocery and drug stores, hotels and 
restaurants? Or 
Advertisement. 


away 


VANDERBILT 6434 









HEY call themselves the Mc- 

Collis brothers and to them 

the confidence game is the 
serious and lucrative business of de- 
frauding suckers. Joe, the elder, is 
short and squat. He is addicted to a 
crumby black derby that seems to have 
been an integral part of him since 
childhood. The derby, his short, flat- 
tened nose, his starched collar and 
polka dot tie give him the horsy ap- 
pearance of a race track tout. Living 
as he does, by his wits, he is a keen 
judge of human nature, and during 
his colorful career he has successfully 
fleeced a great many people, some of 
whom might be described as intelligent 
and hard-headed. 

Joe’s business efforts are confined to 
the district bounded by Fifth Avenue 
and Broadway, Fortieth and Forty- 
third Street. His boast is that he need 
never stray outside of this territory 
since all the suckers in the world pass 
here at one time or another. 

To watch Joe at work is interesting. 
He has a pride in his profession char- 
acteristic of the green goods man, two 
generations removed. Standing in the 
doorway of a cigar store, a stone’s 
throw from the Automat, Joe will 
study the noon-day crowd with intense 
application. Saturdays are his gala 
days, for at that time the most money, 
best spirits and least sales resistance are 
prevalent. Choosing a_ prospective 
“client” from the passing crowd, Joe 
will trail along behind him and say in 
a wheedling voice: “Hey, buddy, do 
you wanta buy a ring?” If the client 
shows the slightest inclination to listen 
to him, Joe will quickly rattle off the 
rest of his spiel, with a most theatrical 
air of dramatic suspense and tragic 
intonation, 

“Fer Gawd’s sake, buddy, the cops 
are after me. I gotta get away to 
Chi. Givvus thirty bucks and I’I] let 
you have all these sparklers—ask any 
jeweler if they aren’t worth at least a 
couple of hundred.” At this point he 
stealthily fishes in his coat pocket and 
brings forth three or four diamond 
rings that sparkle merrily in the noon- 
day sun. He looks furtively about 
him for possible policemen and waxes 
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hysterical : “You ain’t got twenty bucks 
with you? 


me, buddy? 


You’re on the square with 
Then give me fifteen— 


ten—enough to get to Philly.” 

At this point the prospective pur- 
chaser generally capitulates and ex- 
amines a ring. 


It isheavy. ‘The dia- 





mond seems to be of considerable 
candle power and the gold band itself 
has “14 karats” plainly stamped on its 
inner surface. ‘The rings and cur- 
rency change hands. Joe walks hur- 
riedly away. The purchaser, compli- 
menting himself on a clever deal, 
fingers the rings in his pocket exultant- 
ly as he resumes his interrupted walk. 

Some hours later when in solitude 
he has time for a closer and more pro- 
longed examination of his treasures, 
removed from the influence of Joe’s 
hypnotic voice, he will need no jeweler 
to tell him he has been buncoed. The 
“14 karats” on the inside of the ring 
upon close inspection is seen to read 
“1-10 of 14 karats”. The diamond 
itself turns out to be two pieces of 
well-cut glass, the larger on the out- 
side of the ring ingeniously glued to 
the gold setting, the smaller placed at 
the back within the setting itself, creat- 
ing an impression of depth that is dis- 
pelled when it is found that the small 
stone can readily be moved about in- 
side the setting. 

A jeweler’s appraisal of the ring 
yields a valuation of about thirty 
cents. 

Jim, the younger of the McCollis 
brothers, is tall and sparse. He lacks 
the native shrewdness of his more ex- 
perienced elder brother and has not 
reached that high degree of proficiency 
in technique that enables him to use 
“diamond” rings in his business. His 
territory is Sixth Avenue south of 
Thirty-eighth Street, where the less 
polished members of urban society, the 
garment workers and hotel and restau- 
rant help in quest of employment, are 
wont to congregate during the mid- 
day hour. 

Pretending drunkenness, Jim will 
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lean against the old Herald Building 
at Herald Square, and, as a metropoli- 
tan yokel comes abreast of him, he| 
will haul out a cheap watch, chain and | 
penknife, known to the concessionnaire 
trade as a “carnival flash”, he will reel 
grandiloquently and whine: “Say, | 
buddy, I’m just crazy for a drink. | 
Givvus a five spot for the ticker.” 
“Tt’s a shame to take advantage of 
+ this chap,” the bus boy or garment 
worker will perhaps muse; “‘but if I 
don’t, someone else will, and it might 
as well be my profit.” 

As purveyors of bunco, both Jim 
nd Joe have been making a living for 
many years. The good old days have 
passed, they will admit a trifle plain- | 
tively, and real old fashioned confi- | 
dence men are scarce. ‘They are gen- | 


tlemen of the old school of bunco that } 
| 
| 








rapidly being extinguished in the 
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deluge of more up-to-date methods of 
swindling. 

They owe their entire success, 
they say, to the fact that they let out- 
of-towners severely alone, picking as 
their clients only real New Yorkers, 
who have such an inherent fear of 
ridicule that they have never been 
known to “squawk.” 

—EmiLe C. SCHNURMACHER 
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. 
RESENTMENT 
Robins are rum things, 
Lord, how they’re shouting! 
Acting like shopgirls 
Gone on an outing. 


Robins are bum things, 
Gee, how they holler! 

Makes me all goose=flesh 
Under my collar. 


Wish they’d quit singing! 
Kind of upsetting, 
Just when you’re certain 





You’re sort of forgetting... 


Robins are rum things, 
Gosh, how they’re yelling! 
Can’t they feel happy 
Without always telling? 
—PaTIENCE EDEN 
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A few reasons why the 


NEW STUTZ 


has won the enthusiasm 


of leading engineers 


Body five inches nearer 
the ground—yet pro- 
viding full road clearance 
and headroom. 


Radically lowered cen- 
ter of gravity—giving 
greater safety, comfort 
and roadability. 


Quiet, long-lived, worm- 
drive rear axle—permit- 
ting lowered body; it im- 
proves with use. 


90 H.P. motor; with 
overhead camshaft 
novel design; smooth, 
flexible, vibrationless. 


New, nonleaking hy- 
drostatic brakes — in- 
herently equalized; quick- 
acting and positive. 


Six body styles, de- 
signed and con 
structed under the 
supervision of 
Brewster of New 
York. Allclosed bod- 
1es automatically 
ventilated. All mod- 
els priced F. O. B. 
Indianapolis, tax 
excluded, but fully 
equipped except 
Spare tires. 


52995 


STUTZ 


NEW YORK COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 


1830 BROADWAY 
at 60th Street 


Telephone 
COLUMBUS 2811 
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EVENTS 


Sir Arthur Sullivan for Bet- 
ter or Worse 


NE of the classic utterances of 


the year is, “I can write as | 


good lyrics as Gilbert and Sul- 
livan”, credited to an eminent young 
librettist. “Che merits of the case need 
not be examined here, but the pro- 
nunciamento serves to exemplify the 


common view of the illustrious part- | 


nership. “Gilbert and Sullivan” gener- 
ally are identified with the texts of Sir 
W. S. Gilbert, and in some mysterious 
manner Sir Arthur Sullivan’s contri- 
bution has been merged with that of 
his collaborator. It is admitted by 
many hands that the verses of Gilbert 
“carry” the melodies of Sullivan, and 
there is a tendency to acknowledge the 
composer as a use ful accessory but not 
necessarily as an important contributor 


to the immortality of the operettas. | 


Did not Sullivan fashion light music | 


dramas to the efforts of authors other | 


than Gilbert? Except for the Gilber- 
tian settings, which of Sullivan’s 
operas, from “Box and Cox”, versified 
by Burnand, to “The Rose of Per- 
sia”, wrought by Pinero in part, 
are still available to the theatregoer? 
The challenge is almost unanswerable, 
except that there is a musical piece 
called “The Mountebanks” by Cel- 
lier, which never is heard. The book 
was written by Sir W. S. Gilbert and 
may be found in his collected works. 

Any visitor to the Shubertian “Pina- 
fore” now navigating the Century 
Theatre’s podium might well question 
the why and wherefore of Sullivan’s 
renown. “Pinafore”, produced liter- 
ally, becomes merely a spring spec- 
tacle, although the good ship swishing 
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Dour le Pain 
and afte: the Bath 


There is always such a pleasant sense 
of the Fragrance of Cleanliness in the 
use of Roger & Gallet’s Bath Tab- 
lets. Little squares of feminine lux- 
ury they are—pour le- Bain. And 
after the bath, a fragrant, refreshing 
and cooling Talc gives just the right 
finishing touch. 

These articles come in most artis- 
tic boxes, in the fragrance of Le Jade 
or Fleurs d'Amour. 

Roger & Gallet face powders are 
famous the world over for their soft- 
ness, their refined lasting fragrance, 
and their absolute purity. In Com- 
pact form, in Le Jade and Fleurs 
d’Amour. In loose powder, in a 
great variety of perfumes. 


ROGER & GALLET 


Parfumeurs— Paris 





709 SixtH AvenuE New York 


Of all Best Dealers 
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about the stage with sailors mounting 
the riggings, or whatever the nautical 
term is, and the sisters and the cousins 
actually reckoned by the dozens is a 
cheering sight to see. It might even 
be called “The Sullivanities of 1926”. 
A few of the chorales and such lusty 
outbursts as “He Is an Englishman” 
are enhanced by the inflation, but the 
essence of Sullivan is diffused. ‘The 
satiric bits of scoring disappear and 
the sentimentality of Ralph’s opening 
serenade and Josephine’s Donizettish 
aria becomes painfully obvious. Any- 
one meeting Sullivan for the first time 
at the Century “Pinafore” would 
agree readily with the condescending 
dictum that he was talented and clever 
but not in the same stratum with Gil- 
bert. 


HE impression of Sullivan’s in- 

feriority would be eradicated rap- 
idly, however, by a visit to Mr. Ames’s 
miraculous presentation of “Iolanthe”’. 
Here Gilbert’s text is pointed up and 
illuminated at every moment by the 
merry chatter of Sullivan’s orchestra- 
tion. ‘The sentimental excerpts are 
sung and played with an arch wist- 
fulness rather than with an attempt 
at operatic display. The chorus, which 
could be concealed easily behind the 
“Pinafore” multitude, provides one of 
the most delightful offerings of en- 
semble singing that have been heard 
anywhere this season. When shouting 
audiences demand a repetition of the 
finale, Mr. Bowers, the gifted con- 
ductor, hushes his band and lets his 
choristers repeat the song a chapella, 
bringing in his men only for the last 
bright chords, to the greater glory of 
Sullivan. As Mr. Ames’s “Tolanthe” 
reiterates the genius of Gilbert by per- 
mitting his play to tell its own tale, 
so does it announce the brilliance of 
Sullivan by keeping his music in its 
character. 

The grandeur of the “Pinafore” 
revival obliterates any possibilities of 
vocal niceties on the part of the cele- 
brated principals, and the embellish- 
ments provided for Miss Templeton 
and Miss Namara are flourishes that 
might well be dumped into the ocean 
blue. “Iolanthe” is blessed with some 
beautiful solo singing from William 
V. Gordon, the finest basso that it has 
been our pleasure to hear in light 
music, John Barclay, who steps from 
the concert platform into Gilbert’s 
House of Lords as naturally as he 
might step into his tub, Miss Vera 
Ross, who sings a “fat” role without 








Fashion’s Chosen Silk 
for Spring and Summer 


THe most youthful of daytime fabrics, altogether 
charming, yet sturdy, tub-fast, easy to launder 

“RAJAH” has exceeded itself this season in its appcal 
to women who value the distinctive. Q With its 
stylishly rough weave and its wonderful variety of 
colorings, this luxurious, ALL-SILK fabric is appro- 
priate alike for street and house dresses, sportwear, 
children’s frocks —in short, for every dayume use. 


FEATURED BY THE BEST STORES 
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seeming foolish, and Miss Lois Ben- 
nett, in whom there is at last a suc- 
cessor to the captivating Gladys Cald- 
well of the Hinshaw days. 

And while we are speaking of Hin- 
shaw, who remembers him as Sir Jo- 
seph in a “Pinafore” revival at the 
Hippodrome when the tank served to 
float the trusty ship? Or Bertram Pea- 
cock, so long the mainstay of “Blos- 
som Time”, as Captain Corcoran? Or 
the Ralph Rackstraw, then graduated 
only recently from secondary tenor 
roles in the Century Opera Company: 
His name was Vernon Dalhart, and 
today he is renowned as the discoverer 
and chief interpreter of “The Pris- 
oner’s Song” and other profitably dole- 
ful ditties. And who recalls the boom- 
ing Bill Bobstay, who switched the 
deep cadenza of “He Is an English- 
man” up to display high notes that 
overwhelmed the audiences? Was he 
not listed on the programs as Ear] 
Waldo Marshall? And is he not sing- 
ing the great dramatic tenor roles with 
the Chicago opera today under the 
style of Charles Marshall?—kR. A. S. 


IMPRESSIONS OF ONE 
WHO ALSO SERVED 
(Proving That They Have to Get On 
Before Theyre Off) 


HERE was the trolley waitin; 

at Times Square, just as | 
emerged from the subway. 
for it, having heard the ugly rumor 
that there was but one Forty-second 
Street Crosstown car. 

Alas! Quick as I was, the con- 
ductor was quicker. He pulled a rope, 
and away sped the trolley, leaving me 
entirely surrounded by taxicabs. No, 
I told myself, I will not take a cab. 
I will wait. ‘The words were really 
prophetic. I did While | 
waited 307 women 846 
business men, 327 stenographers and 
197 miscellaneous children joined thi 
party. 


Another car drew near, and went 


I sprinted 


wait. 
shoppers, 


by without stopping; so did two more. 
A>~fourth car did come, eventually, 
and it did stop. Of that I am sure. 
Then the crowd, in the meantime 
augmented by 941 iron workers, 507 
law students, and 101 babes in 202 
arms, began to get into it. 

A large woman, oh, a very large 
woman, decided when she had reached 
the next to the last step that she had 
done all she was going to do, and so 
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she paused, not very gracefully, and 
began to look for a nickel. 

T was directly in back of her, and, 
having no choice, I too paused. Seven 
years passed. Miami had become the 
capital of the country, the Eighteenth 
Amendment had been repealed, the 
repeal had been repealed, and people 
were beginning to advocate repealing 
the repeal of the repeal, and still this 
woman stood in front of me, looking 
for a nickel. 

For the first four years I bore the 
wait with patience. After all, one 
must be a gentleman. It was in the 
spring of the fifth year that I hit upon 
the idea of speaking to her. I thought 
I might say to her, off-handedly: “My 
dear madam: Ever since I can remem- 
ber, I have had a great desire to get on 
this car. In fact, I have thought of 
nothing else, day in and day out, for 
the past four years. Now, I may be 
wrong, but I have a strange notion 
that if you put one foot on the top 
step, and then bring the other foot up 
after it, you will, if I may say so, be 
on the trolley car.” 

I revolved these words in my 
mind, weighing them against her per- 
sonality, which was really not a thing 
to be taken lightly. 

And then, Eureka, or something, 
she moved. 

At last we were all in the car, and, 
seeing two more prospective passengers 
come up out of the subway, the con- 
ductor, with a wild light in his eyes, 
pulled the rope, and we were off. 

T. A. LANGAN, JR. 


A VERY YOUNG LADY 


My nurse she says that Central Park 
Is full of boogies after dark. 

She says that when the stars are out 
‘There’s sure to be a bear about. 

But then—she says a lot of stuff 
‘That I am positive is guff. 

It only bores me stiff to know 

At six, I must indulge her so. 


My nurse she says that little girls 
Who don’t eat carrots don’t have curls. 
She says that I must go to bed 

At eight, and not stay up instead. 

But then—she’s full of tommyrot 
And tells me I’m a little tot. 

It only worries me to think 

She never sees me grin and wink. 
When I grow older I’]] be worse 

But then—I shall not have a nurse. 


—P. G. W. 
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THE SWANK 
In Hanan “‘ Mantan”’ 


Introducing Also Black Calfskin 


HANAN’S MANTAN’” 


The Smartest Shade In § pring Shoes 


| plein ci in minimum-weight, flexible- 
soled, beveled-edge Oxfords giving glove- 
soft comfort in the smartest lasts. Note the 
fair price for Hanan style, quality and work- 
manship that are noted throughout the world. 


*:Mantan’’ Is Expressly Designed And Exclusively Presented ‘By Hanan 


HANAN & SON 


411 FirTH AVENUE 516 FIFTH AVENUE 634 FIFTH AVENUB 718 FirTH AVENUE 
And Six Other New York Shops 
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ON AND OFF 
THE AVENUE 


Feminine Fashions 


HE great 

season of 

unrest Is in 
full swing. If one 
can’t palliate the 
spring itch = for 
change with a trip 
abroad, there is 
always the auto- 
mobile. At Lord 
& Taylor’s I was shown a clever as- 
sortment of frocks which do not 
rumple even if crushed into a small 





| traveling bag, and therefore are in- 





dispensable for motor travel. 

I liked particularly an ensemble suit 
of blue crepella and a_ two-piece 
frock of tan frisca. Both materials 
are very much in vogue and are abso- 
lutely suitcase-proof. “The same ap- 
plies to an evening frock of black 
Spanish lace and a lovely creation of 
silvery sequins on white chiffon, soft, 
pliable and occupying the minimum of 
space. ‘Take, shake and wear!” 
What could be more convenient for 
the modern nomad? 

With the approach of warm 
weather the sports frock is assuming 
more and more actual importance. 
The lure of the country, of tennis 
courts and golf links is in the air, At 
Wanamaker’s there is a frock in fine 
wool jersey combined with rep which 
ought to bring a covetous gleam to 
every feminine eye. It is one of 
Wanamaker’s exclusive C’est Paris 
frocks and is an exact copy of a 
Chanel model which created quite a 
furor at Biarritz this spring. ‘The 
blouse, made of strips of jersey and 
rep in contrasting colors, is very un- 
usual and chic. 


OST well dressed women now 

prefer to have their hats made 
on the head. At one of the smartest 
millinery ateliers in town, Marimay’s 
at 14 East Forty-eighth Street, I 
watched throngs of fashionable 
women—pretty debutantes, stars of 
the stage, impressive dowagers from 
Park Avenue—being fitted with new 


| models. A snip of the scissors, a pin 
here and there, and, voila! the crea- 
tion is completed. Felt is still a 
favorite material, but grosgrain belt- 
ing and ballybuntel are rapidly usurp- 
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ing the lead. Brims are generally 


small, especially in the new tam-o’- 
shanter models, but later in the season 
large Milan straws, with enormous 
brims, will be the thing. 


N the fickle world of feminine 

frills there are still a few things 
left which have a comfortable per- 
manency: antique jewelry, for in- 
stance. There are rare old pieces to 
be found at Mrs. Bruce’s antique shop, 
532 Madison Avenue. She has early 
Dutch and English parures, Bolognese 
earrings, chrysolite, jacinth and topaz 
rings and necklaces of exquisite Portu- 
guese and Spanish Eighteenth Century 
workmanship. Chrysolite is a fasci- 
nating greenish yellow stone which re- 
sembles a yellow diamond. It was 
found in Brazil in the Eighteenth Cen- 
tury and is no longer mined, ‘The ro- 
mance of the past clings to this pale 
bauble and makes it the more desirable. 

A few doors farther up, at 540 


Madison Avenue—the Rue Saint- | 
Honoré of New York— is the Porto | 


Rico Shop, which specializes in prod- 
ucts of exotic handicraft from all cor- 
ners of the world. I found there 
string upon string of original beads. 
There are beads of old amber from 
Jerusalem, and Mecca-fruit beads 
from Bethlehem, bright red _ wily- 
wily, or Flame-of-the-Forest beads 
from Porto Rico, shell beads from the 
Bahamas and archaic blue mummy 
beads from Egypt with amulet pen- 
dants representing little green croco- 
diles, the guardian deities of the 
marshy levels around Lake Fayyam. 


N Greenwich Village I stumbled 
on another remarkable shop of 
handicraft. In the Kraftwoven Shop, 
41 West Eighth Street, one may 


choose the woof and warp of one’s | 


new gown, blend the colors to one’s 


heart’s content and then watch the | 


fabric being woven. The same shop 
also specializes in embroidered peasant 


blouses, from Czechoslovakia, Russia | 


and the Ukraine. The wedding-shirt 
of a Czechoslovakian youth is lavishly 
embroidered in the nuptial color—a 
bright orange-yellow. It is made by 
the mother or by the_ bride-to-be. 
What care, what love, what hopes, 
were stitched into it with every 





thread! The Russian smocks are | 


modern, but exceptionally nice. “They 
are made of heavy white linen, and 
are cut on the lines of the usual artist’s 


smock and embroidered in black and 
red, “They have both durability and 
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Use Venetian Cleansing Cream, Ardena Skin Tonic, Special Astringent, and 
Orange Skin Food each morning and night, following the method of an 
Elizabeth Arden Treatment, to supply every important need of your skin. 


| 
ELIZABETH ARDEN 


ELIzABETH ARDEN’S Venetian Toilet Preparations and 
Babani Perfumes are on sale at smart shops everywhere 


673 fifth Avenue, New York 


BIARRITZ: 2 rue Gambetta 


PALM BEACH: 2 Via Parigi 
LONDON: 25 Old Bond Street 


PARIS: 2 rue de la Paix 


© 1926, Elizabeth Arden 


CANNES: 3} Galeries Fleuries 
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TRAVEL 
GIFTS 


Ir You Must 
LEavE New 
York (AwFuL 
Tuovucnt! ) — 





we can soften the pangs of parting by 
sending you a real New York “Bon Voy- 
age”—you might suggest this to your 
most generous friends. 

We'd rather have you come in and 


choose for yourself—but we have a fine 
new catalogue we’ll be glad to send. 
ELIZABETH H. PUSEY, INC. 
598 Madison Ave., N. Y. C. 
Telephone N.W. Corner 
Plaza 1941 57th Street 
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NarlL 


Are You 
New Yorker 
? 


® 


The answer to these ques- 
tions is printed just below. 


Where can a man get 
the identical type of 
clothes favored by 
collegians and other 
well dressed men? 


What purveyor of 
good clothes consis- 
tently refuses to fol- 
low freak styles? 


What shop sells this 
type of clothes at a 
price of interest to 
most New Yorkers? 


Do you know what 
park has a subway on 
three sides and ex- 
press stations on two? 


Can you name the 
clothier in New York 
who, in the space of 
five short years has 
developed a follow- 
ing in nearly every 
state in the union? 


Do you know what 
clothes shop will 
make any size they 
haven’t in stock, 
withoutextracharge? 


ANSWER 





CLOTHES 
37 Union Square, New York 
Between 16th and 17th Streets 








beauty. Buying such a smock ought 
to be like marrying an ideal husband. 
One will gratefully possess it to the 
end of one’s days, without ever getting 


tired of it—M. R. 


This and That 


section, aptly entitled “This and 


[ this new and scintillating 


That”, are to be hurled all the | 


odds and ends of the shopping prob- 
lem that my confréres are either too 


lazy or too incompetent to handle. | 


I intend to flit lightly from luggage 
to groceries; from children’s clothes 
to cosmetics. Which suits me exactly, 
as I have never been what you might 
call systematic. To proceed: 

The very first facial that I ever 
had, when’ I was but a bright-eyed 
schoolgirl with that much overrated 
complexion, was at the Primrose 
House, at 3 East Fifty-second Street, 
and well do I remember how excited 
I was when I discovered that, even in 
the daylight, I had a creamy look. 
Subsequently, I regret to say, I re- 
turned to ten cent soap and a jar of 
the most available cold cream . 
probably because of finances. My 
second visit to Primrose House, which 
happens to have, with everything else, 
one of the most charming salon in- 
teriors in the city, convinced me that, 
even at a tender age, I had Judgment. 
The facial there is superb. Further- 
more, the girl who gives it to you has 
a way of gazing sympathetically upon 
a blemish without making you feel 
you are personally responsible for it. 
Hence, the process is as pleasant as the 
results are satisfying. 

For the home treatments, the high 
points for me are the Rose Leaf 
cleansing cream, the Skin Freshener 


_used after it, and the Primora paste 


rouge, to which I have always been a 
devotee. All of their preparations 
are good, mind you. The Chiffon 
powder, a new experience, really is 
chiffonny. And I am creamy again. 


HE Lenci play rugs for children 

in the Lilliputian Shop at Best & 
Co. are another sensation of the week. 
These come in dark and flaming and 
variegated colors—none of this nur- 
sery pastel business—and depict pirates, 
Ali Babas, primitive fishes swimming 
in the waviest waves you ever saw, 
castles, dwarfs—a thousand scenes. 
These are applied on the background 
like patchwork and are so fascinating 
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DOUBT if many of you have ever 
| J read Rimmel’s “History of Per- 
| fumes.” It was never a “best-seller” 
—and yet it is a fascinating book. 


7 oo * 


It tells, for example, of a picturesque 
figure of the 17th century—the stroll- 
ing Florentine perfume vendor. 
7 « - 
He had no such publication as the 
New Yorker to help him sell his wares, 
and so he carried his flower-draped 
tray from door-step to door-step. 
* ° ‘ 
And because his perfumes sold but 
little on their merits, he ascribed to 
| them marvelous curative powers. 
In this day of truthful advertising I 
must admit that parfums de Volnay 
are in no way apanacea. But they 
ARE parfums that are irresistibly en- 
| trancing—unforgettably lovely— 
uniquely different. 
a «“ 
And while | cannot promise that a 
gay Florentine will bring parfums de 
Volnay to your door- step, | can assure 
you that you can find them at better 
toilet goods counters in the following 
| odeurs: Perlerette, Ambre de Siam, 
Yapana and Chypre. 


Andrée Carver 


American Volnay Offices 
| 565 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 
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that you are quite likely to find your- 
self sneaking one of them into your 
own boudoir. 


At Saks-Fifth Avenue the children’s | 


department produced a great variety 
of French and Belgian handmade 
dresses for children up to fourteen 
years of age—the Belgian dresses 
mainly of crépe de Chine or georgette, 
hand-drawn and embroidered like the 





finest lingerie; the French ones of | 
voile and handkerchief linen embroi- | 


dered in brilliant colors. Many of 
the linen dresses have hats to match, in 
delicate colors. Saks also has some 
knitted dresses for children with coats 
and hats of quite heavy knitted or 


crocheted material, with cross-stitchy | 


designs. 


And miniature rainy day sets 


consisting of a coat, hat, and tiny um- | 


brella of blue or red plaid rubber. 

Here, there are also some fearsome 
things of almost indestructible rubber 
that can be blown up into the some- 
what exaggerated likenesses of ele- 
phants, Bonzos, monkeys, and other of 
our tarred and feathered friends. 


KNOW that I have spoken previ- 
ously of the hair bobbing parlors 


of the Robert Temper Institute, at | 
17 West Forty-fifth Street, but it is | 


high time that I do it again since I 
notice, especially at theatres, that there 
is an appalling number of uninterest- 
ing, unbecoming, and thoroughly un- 
balanced bobs still at large, despite all 
that I have tried to do in favor of the 
true and the beautiful. Every man 
at the Temper Institute is an Artist. 
(I go to Mr. John, who, I believe, 
used to be a hypnotist, which may ex- 
plain his power over me.) Every bob 
turned out is just a shade different 
from anybody else’s. And the place 
is not without its humorous aspect. 
For, after the cutting is over, the hair 
is washed, set, and baked under a light 
into the image that the hairdresser first 
conceived when he took shears in hand. 
And the spectacle of our American 


Womanhood, who would make a scene | 


if kept waiting five minutes at the 
Ritz, basking contentedly under the 
lights and reading back copies of the 
Ladies’ Home Journal is a truly in- 
spiring one.—L. L. 

e 

THE SUBWAY GUARD 

He has a prepossessing knack 


Of slamming doors upon your back. 
He isn’t blessed by luck. 


He’s learned the trick through years of 
practice. 


The fact is | 
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reatest Summer Resort Hotel 


in the World — right in 
the heart of New York 


ONTHLY rates enable 

you to live at the 
Shelton most reasonably—a 
completely furnished room or 
suite is lower in cost than 
many similar sized unfurnish- 
ed accommodations in this 
desirable residential section. 


But you may enjoy much more 
than the customary hotel 
“room and bath.” 


In addition to the swimming 
pool there are 
squash courts, game 
rooms, solarium, 
roof garden, a fully 
equipped gymnasi- 
um and every 
comfort and con- 
venience of a first 
class city hotel. 


To those who have 





tried to enjoy the make-shift 
life of suburban summer re- 
sorts and have said, “Never 
again,” we suggest that you 
spend a summer at the Shel- 
ton. Have a swim in the 
morning before breakfast. 


The night is always delight- 

fully cool on the roof garden. 

There is no mad _ scramble 

to a railroad station—no 

hour on a hot, stuffy, smelly 
train. 


Instead you make 
your home in the 
greatest all-year- 
round resort hotel 
in the world, in 
the heart of the 
greatest summer 
resort city in the 
country. 


Home of the famous 
swimming pool 


If your wife and family are going 
abroad this summer don’t try to 
keep house. Live at the Shelton. 
Make your reservations now. 


“The SH 


49th and Lexington ’ 


ELTON 


New York 


EXTRA: A few days ago we received a letter from a regular patron of the hotel 
in which he said: “It’s very funny to me that you never mention your wonderfully 


comfortable beds in your advertising.” 


To tell the truth we never thought of it. 
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COUTURIERS 


FIFTH AVENUE AT FIFTY-SECOND STREET 


There is a 


certain inde- 
finable charm 
about the new 


Hickson 
Tailored 


Suits 


which instantly 
appeals to the 
entlewoman 


of discernin 
taste 


Hickson Apparel Obtainable 


at their Shops Only 


NEW YORK PARIS 
BOSTON HYANNIS 
BUFFALO SOUTHAMPTON 


‘Parfum “*Heure d’Extase”’ 








THE TIMID 
SOUL 


T has always seemed to me that 

twenty-five cents is enough to pay 

for an ordinary shave. Of course, 
if you want fancy ointments or per- 
fumes or massage or tonic, that’s dif- 
ferent. But an American quarter 
cettainly ought to buy average 
American shave. 

It will, too, if you have the courage 
to refrain from tipping. But the mo- 
ment you enter a barber shop, some 
black servitor is at your side, smiling- 
ly relieving you of various vestments 
and indicating by his whole manner 
that your property is entirely safe in 
his care, even though he merely hangs 
it on a hook and leaves it to its own 
devices. 

He will try to sell you a shine, too, 
and if you are willing to sacrifice 
fifteen cents in this way, you may salve 
your conscience for a non-tipping exit 
later. Otherwise, you are stuck at 
least a dime for purely imaginary 
service, 

In that case you cannot very well 
refuse to tip the barber, who really 
does a good job and might easily cut 
your throat if he thought that you 
were allowing him to work for his 
guaranteed wages alone. If you tip 
the black servitor ten cents, the barber 
certainly deserves fifteen, which brings 
the cost of your shave up to fifty cents, 
or exactly double the advertised price. 
After many years of struggle, dur- 
ing which I had always resigned my- 
self to the inevitable, I decided one 
day to make a bold dash for liberty. 
I deliberately selected a barber shop 
which I never expected to visit again, 
and after watching the place carefully 
for some time I entered hastily and, 
as I thought, unobserved. 

But the black servitor, who was | 
crouched over a distant shoe shine at | 
my entrance, was upon me like a tiger, 
and my embarrassed efforts to remove 
my own hat, coat and collar were 
powerless. He even handed me 
out-of-date magazine and assured me 
that I was next. 

I battled with my spirit and vowed 
I would stick to my resolution. I en- | 
tered the chair and accepted a plain | 
shave, resisting the suggestions of 
trimming, singeing, facial clay, sham- 
poo and exhilarator. 

The ceremony completed, I took 


an 


an 








my check, thanked the barber in 
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New York’s 
Next Door Normandy 


New Yorkers who have boated, 
bathed and bridged through so many 
summers, have discovered in Quebec 
a real and welcome change. Here, 
the language is French. Dogs are 
harnessed to milk-carts, and oxen pull 
ploughs, Everywhere are history, 
beauty and romance. The past? Yes, 
and the present—within the Chateau 
Frontenac! For this turreted pile, 
apparently a baronial castle, is actu- 
ally an admirable hotel. Rooms with 
period furniture, 600 feet above the 
St. Lawrence. Delightful lounges. 
Parisian cuisine and service. Through 
Pullmans from New York—and good 
roads all the way, by car. Come up 

a different vacation awaits you! Reser- 
vations, Canadian Pacific, 344 Madi- 
son Avenue at 44th St., New York. 


CHATEAU 
FRONTENAC 


Bienvenue A Québec 
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answer to his own expression of grati- | 
tude, paid my quarter and made a bee 
line for my belongings. But the servi- 
tor was there ahead of me, and I had 
to submit to further unnecessary aid 
and a vigorous brushing. 

I kept my eyes averted, mumbled 
another hurried thanks, and staggered 
from the shop into the welcome day- 
light. It had been a terrific ordeal, 
but I had survived it. The memory 
of those two faces, the black and the 
white, would haunt me for a few 
days, but what of it? I was free, and 
I need never visit that particular shop 
again. 

About a week later, however, when 
my triumph had become a_ mere 
memory, I had to pass the window of 
this very shop. To my horror I saw 
the black face of the servitor, gazing 
sadly and, as it seemed, reproachfully 
in my direction. Beyond him. stood 
my barber, idle for the moment and 
also wearing an expression of infinite 
wistfulness. 

My heart turned cold. What right 
had I to blight the lives of these inno- 
cent mortals, honest, hard-working 
men like myself? Business may have 
slumped since the day when I had set 
such a horrible example for the other 
customers. 

I struggled for a moment on the 
sidewalk, my heart pounding, my hard 
courage evaporating. ‘They were un- 
aware, these two behind the glass, of 
what was going on in my mind. 

Almost I had dragged myself past 
the fatal spot. But it could not be. 
With a cry of resignation, I rushed in, 
poured all my loose change into will- 
ing hands, and escaped again with, at 
last, a clear conscience and an un- 
burdened soul.—Sic 


. 

SPRING CAPRICE 
The echo of spring 
Is in her heart. 
So, on the crowded sidewalk 
Before the expressionless windows 
Of Tiffany, 
Quite suddenly 
She registers piquant caprice, 
With a slight overemphasis 
Reminiscent 
Of earlier days on the stage. 
She waves aside the doorman 
With a pudgy, begemmed gesture; 
And to her chauffeur: 
‘“‘John—you may meet me 
“Tn half an hour 
“At Ovington’s: 
“T shall walk!” —Marcu | 
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Those discriminating New Yorkers who are soon to 
become habitants of No. 1125 Park Avenue will 
not outlive their first impression of its ‘‘New 
York Town” interior smartness...its charm- 
ing atmosphere....The spacious apartments 
of 6, 8 and 9 Rooms, with well planned 
galleries, and unusually large living 
rooms and master chambers, reflect 
the perfect appointment that so 
typifies the smart New York 
Home. Booklet of Plans 
and Interior Suggestions 
at your request. 
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JULIUS TISHMAN & SONS, INC. 
Builders & Owners 285 Madison Avenue 


p 125 PARK AVE. (¢ 
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FIFTH AVENUE AT 40" STREET 
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TABLES FOR 
TWO 


Valley View Farms—Indo- 
lent Escorts—And a Return 
to Barney’s 


ITH the arrival of daylight 

saving, I made my first pil- 

grimage of the year to the 
Valley View Farms, for one of their 
chicken dinners. You reach the place 
by swinging up the Bronx River Park- 
way, that incredible piece of landscap- 
ing that looks so much like the most 
delightful of Schwarz windows. The 
toy New York Central trains slide by 
in the background; your toy automo- 
bile blissfully wends its way over tiny 
hills and around curves; prim surpris- 
ingly perfect fir trees dot the roadside; 
miniature bridges span just exactly the 
right kind of babbling brooks—going 
anywhere on this road is pure joy. 

But we are concentrating on*dinner. 
In White Plains, you take the Sawmill 
River Road and, after a mile or so, 
you come suddenly upon a cluster of 
farmhouses flung across the road. In 
the rustic dining room there, an im- 
perviable Oriental brings you a superb 
lunch or dinner; there is a fireplace; 


a phonograph to play if you like; decks 
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Face to Face 
with the Sun 


Dissectinc” the rays of the sun, 
Helena Rubinstein, the noted beauty 
scientist, discovered that by neutralizing 
| the violet rays, tan, sunburn, freckles and 
| blisters are prevented. 


| And so today the woman of fashion, 
| flitting to Deauville, Biarritz and New- 
| port—carries blithely in her travelling 
bag Valaze Sunproof Cream made by 
|Helena Rubinstein—plus a bottle of 
| Valaze Sunproof Liquid Powder—plus 
| Valaze Grecian Anti-Wrinkle Cream to 
guard against the parching, wrinkling 
effects of the sun—also that divinest of 
| blessings—Valaze Liquidine to eliminate 
|instantly an embarrassing shine on the 
classic bridge of the nose. 


[But before ever she packs her 
41 bag and baggage forforeign fF 
parts—the clever damosel Q 
visits the Salon de Beaute ‘ 
Valaze of Helena Rubinstein 

for professional advice on the 
protection of her complexion 
during the coming summer : 


i? van 








— 


Sane, scientific beauty treatments are given at the 
salon for Dry or Oily skins, Freckles, Wrinkles, 
Blackheads, Enlarged Pores, Double Chin, Puffy 
| Eyes, Maturing Contours, Blemishes. 


of cards for a bridge game after- | 


ward; a piano for the more talented 
of your party. And all this lyric out- 
burst means that it is a perfectly de- 
lightful pilgrimage for those who care 
to drive more than an hour for a meal. 


, ew from this, I have positively 
been to no new places this week. 
Rumor has it that Ciro’s, recently re- 
opened, has, as a feature, beautiful 


Consultation and advice without charge 


SALON de BEAUTE VALAZE 


 flelend Rebirittein 


46 West 57th Street, New York. 


LONDON PHILADELPHIA 
PARIS BOSTON 

| CHICAGO DETROIT 
NEWPORT NEWARK 
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virls, who first take your order and 
supervise the busboys in carrying it out, 
and then furnish the entertainment by 
bursting into specialties in the dancing 
or singing line from time to time. 
Unfortunately, I have not yet been 
there. 


ND all because the seven o’clock 
conversation, among people who 
used to be boon companions, goes 
something like this: ““What about the 
Colony?” “Ladies, will you remember 
that we have but seventy-five thousand 
. year?” “A Hungarian restaurant? 
Too far, and I want to eat some- 
thing I understand.” The Pennsyl- 
vania Grill is too crowded, it appears; 
the Roosevelt ditto is good only for the 
music, which wilts perceptibly as soon 
as Ben Bernie does his nightly fade- 
away to the Rivoli around eight; table 
d’héte meals are not interesting; in 
fact, nothing is quite good enough. 
Adventurous spirit being thus dis- 
played, the conversation lapses, and 
sooner or later, someone sends out to 
Reuben’s for sandwiches, it being cus- 
tomary to eat something between lunch 
ind midnight. I must get me a new 


oang. 


ROUND eleven, there is usually 
more pep. Recently we all piled 
down to Barney’s, where I had not 
heen, except for dinner (did you know 
that dinner there is swell? ), in months 
ind months and months. And Barney 
ll but fell on my neck with well 
simulated pleasure, swept us to a table 
n a corner, and thereby reinstated me 
with a crowd who have often claimed 
that I had no influence in this town 
t all. 

Barney’s, as you may know, is in 
two sections—the one including a 
space for dancing and performers with 

row of tables around it; the other, 

dusky twilight of tables whence peo- 
ple occasionally stop talking long 
cnough to sally forth to tread a meas- 
ure. Evening dress, in general, around 
the floor; day clothes elsewhere. Not 
capitalistic; just accidental. 

Barney’s is one of the few night 
lubs in New York that inspire you 
to tell the history of your life to com- 
panions who have no business to hear 
it. Which makes the place cozy, but 
dangerous. 

Upon leaving Barney’s, sundry van- 
ials hied them uptown, where they 
carefully picked daisies in front of 
Thorley’s on Fifth Avenue and dis- 
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That tipping Habit! 


Better dressed New Yorkers 
usually tip a Young’s. 


A cushion leather in every hat. 
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tributed them among the delighted 
patrons of the Fifty-sixth Street 
Childs. Names will not be furnished 
Thorley’s on request. 


N a town where popularity is sup- 

posedly dependent upon the size 
and the magnificence of the parties 
you are able to swing, the odd per- 
formance of a certain gentleman in 
collecting attractive girls for his 
parties stands out. The method is this. 
Some twelve or fifteen of his friends 
get together and specify the particular 
type of feminine loveliness to which 
each is partial. Thereupon, the host in- 
serts an advertisement in the paper, 
calling upon the youth and beauty of 
the city to rally around at five o’clock 
and try for chorus positions. The ladies 
arrive; the gentlemen solemnly pick 
out likely candidates. The lucky dozen 
or so are invited to a party and, by the 
time it first enters their minds that 
there are no footlights in view, they 
are presumably having such a dandy 
time that it makes no difference. 


OR those of us who are interested 

in such mundane things as old- 
fashioned strawberry shortcake,” 
writes Pat Reilly, “may I submit the 
following quotations to date? I have 
been playing the market recklessly 
since Christmas and am glad to see 
the prices drop on my favorite dessert 
—as one who cannot abide the sophis- 
tication that lurks in chocolate me- 
ringue glacé. Of course, in June, it 
becomes dirt-cheap. At present, my 
ticker tape reads as follows: 


“Biltmore $.65 
“Schrafft’s .60 
“sgth St. Delicatessen 45 
“Drake’s .30 
““Macy’s basement . #4 


Having justified the predictions of 
my friends that I would have a ner- 
vous breakdown by May first due to 
gaining pounds and pounds and 
pounds, [ have no quotations to offer 
on this interesting subject for the time 


being. 


POME 

Beware of the man who adores rare old 
sherry 

His gait may be solemn; his mien may be 
merry 

But sooner or Jater—and this is no fable 

You’re likely to find him parked unde: 
the table. 


LipsTiIcK 
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HOME 
MOVIES 


F’TER dinner, we are going to 
show you some movies. Of 
course, we could play bridge” 

(guests prick up ears) “but everyone 
always plays bridge. I think it is nice 
to do something else for a change, 
don’t you?” (Guests ears resume nor- 
mal position.) “And movies are so 
amusing. 

“Let’s have coffee in the living 
room. Jimmy can be setting up the 
machine while we have our coffee, 
can’t you, dear? Of course, I could 
run the machine—but Jimmy is an 
awfully good mechanic, you know. 


He can tell just what’s the matter | 
with the car, whether it’s out of gas | 


or something. I can drive well enough. 
I suppose I really use it more than 
he does, don’t I, dear? . . . Really, 
dear, it’s hardly necessary to be rude. 





Well, how was I to know the little | 


jigger had caught your finger? I was 
just saying I thought I ran the car 
as much as you did but you liked to 
run this movie machine— No, I 
wouldn’t put it there. It will scratch 
that table. Put it on that other little 
table over there. . . . No, it really 
won’t take him long. 

“Qh, that’s the screen you show the 
pictures on. It could be a sheet. A 
screen or a sheet or any old thing. 

“Yes, you have to turn out all the 
lights... . Oh, I’m sorry, dear. You 
take so long. I thought eee Well, 
you'd better turn them out yourself 
then when you are ready. Oh, good, 
now it starts with the time we were 
on the beach with the Leffertses. 
‘There’s one place you'll die. Jimmy 
is the funniest thing. . . . Something 
must be wrong, dear. Would you 
rather I ran it? . . . Of course, I 
know you have some reason for turn- 
ng on the lights again. . . . If you 
don’t wind them up again after you 
have shown them they run backwards. 
Some one must have forgotten. 

“Oh, now, this is a good one. We 
took this right on the lawn. Isn’t it 
cute of Junior? He’s chasing a bird. 
Or maybe he’s running away from 
his nurse. I forget which one this is. 
Oh, I see, this is the bird one. . 
Yes, it is good of the puppy. He looks 
so natural. 

“Did something go wrong again, 
dear? . . . Yes, perhaps it is easier to 
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She doesn’t fear the dentist 


Wise men and women go to the dentist at 
least twice a year for a thorough mouth in- 
spection. They don’t put off the dental ap- 
pointment until forced to seek relief from pain 
and the dentist has to hurt. If you see your 
dentist in time he can keep your teeth and 
gums healthy and may prevent serious illness. 








Neglect punishes 
FOUR out of FIVE 


Failure to take a few simple precautions lets pyor 
rhea. dread disease of the gums, become entrenched 
in the mouths of four out of five at forty, and 
many younger, according to dental statistics 


——— 






Start today to brush teeth and gums night and 
morning with Forhan s if you would be with the 
lucky who escape pyorrhea's ravages Forhan’'s 
firms the gums and keeps them pink and healthy 
It doesn't give this insidious infection chance to 
steal] upon you 


If you have tender bleeding gums go to your 
dentist immediately for treatment and use For- 
han's regularly The chances are your own den- 
tist will recommend it It contains Forhan's 
Pyorrhea Liquid dentists use to combat pyorrhea. 





Besides safeguarding your health, Forhan’s 1s _ 


a pleasant tasting dentifrice that gives the teeth 
perfect cleansing, and forestalls decay 





PREPARED 
 PRESCRIPT 





Include Forhan’s in your daily hygiene for your 
health’s sake. Pyorrhea 1s no respecter of persons 
Four out of five 1s its grim count. At all drug- 
gists , 35c and 6oc in tubes. 


Formula of R J Forban,D.DS - Forhan Company, New York 
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FOR THE GUMS 


MORE THAN A TOOTH PASTE .. IT CHECKS PYORRHEA 
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, SHOECRAFT 


714 FIFTH AVENUE 
Between 55"and S6" Streets 
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Fox Trot and Tango Lessons 
for Almost Nothing! 


See Arthur Murray's motion picture of the They teach you to thoroughly enjoy dancing 
Charleston in six lessons at Keith’s and other and to make others want to dance with you. Our 
theatres. pupils marvel at the rapidity with which they 

Then arrange to complete these simplified in- learn to become really good dancers 
structions by a few personal lessons at Arthur In order to keep my staff of teachers busy 


where society is flocking to 
Fox Trot and the correct 


Murray’s Studios 
learn the newest Tango, 
Ballroom Charleston 


Why Prices Are Reduced! 


years in assembling a staff of 
teachers who are, without any exception, the very 
finest in America! They are wonderful dancers 
and have mastered the knack of imparting their 


during the spring months, I am offering lessons 
at actual cost. This is an unusual opportunity to 
become a delightful dancer—to learn all the new- 
est interesting steps—for almost nothing. 
Appointments will be made in the order they 
are received. As our telephone is constantly busy, 
we will greatly appreciate your paying a personal 
visit to our studio, which is conveniently located 


ARTHUR MURRAY 
7 East 43d Street 


I spent three 


knowledge quickly. They know how to make 
dancing lessons a delight—a pleasure you antici- 


from one another. 


pate, 


appointment to 
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change the reels with the lights on. 
It just takes one ree] at a time, you 
see. Then you have to take that reel 
off. Jimmy, you really ought to wind 
up the reel you took off. This is aw- 
fully amusing, this part. You see Jun- 
ior is playing Drop the Handkerchief 
with the Pierce children. He’s trying 
to. Of course, he was really awfully 
small—that’s Natalie Ames in the 
background there. Wasn’t she funny 
that day, dear? I never shall forget 
how screaming she was. Kept us roar- 
ing all day. I wish I could remember 
one of her remarks. Let’s see. 

Jimmy dear, something has fallen off 
the table. Isn’t that dreadful? 
The whole reel unwinding like that 
all over the floor? But, I don’t 
see how you could have let it fall, 
that way. Oh, do you have to go! 

My dear, I do believe your husband is 


asleep. . Does he always rest his 


eyes like that looking at movies? Ot 
course, they are hard on the eyes. 
‘Another time, you must see the 


darling one where Junior is running 
around on the grass, and he falls 
down. At first you think he is going 
to cry and then he doesn’t. It’s really 
perfectly darling. You'd love it. 
Yes, the next time.” 

—STERLING PATTERSON 


ARE YOU A NEW YORKER: 

‘TEN EASY QUESTIONS THAT WIL! 
HELP YOU TO KNOW. “THE ANSWER 
ARE ON PAGE 51. 

1—What people are privileged t 
have gas lamps in front of their door! 

2—From what New York hospital! 
do women internes ride the ambu- 
lance? 

3—Where is the largest indoor gol! 
course in New York? 

4—What thoroughfare was for- 
merly famous for trotters! 

5—Where in New York c 
see an American flag with 
vertical stripes flying! 

6—Which New York office build- 
ing has its own private coat of arms: 

“7—W here is the only New York 


ran you 
sixtee! 


fire house that looks like a French 
chateau! 
8—Where is the oldest row of 


houses in New York? 

g—What is the shortest street in 
New York? 

10—What obsolescent motif 
be found at the of the 
Avenue traffic towers? 


is to 


base Fifth 
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THE ART 
GALLERIES 


A certain verity in type, 
wherein we begin to believe 


ourselves 
/ HEN we 
( began this 
task some 


} year or so ago we 
thought to our- 
Me’ selves: “It won’t be 
| so difficult. What 
we write one week 
will be so hotly de- 
nied the next, that every other week we 
can print the letters of protest and our 
apology.” In fact we had the first 
retort all ready. Somehow we had 
envisaged an irate art patron writing 
in to ask what was our equipment to 
set out as an art critic, and we had 
the snappy rejoinder that we had a 
pair of spats and also a walking 
stick. 

The weeks went on and nothing ever 
happened. And the months went by 
and nothing ever happened, except the 
second husband of an artist’s first wife 
threatened to thrash us for what we 
had said about the former occupant 
of his shoes. Then yesterday an 
artist, showing in a gallery that we do 
not visit often, sent the timid word 
that he would be pleased to have us see 
his show—that one word of censure 
from us would be worth more than 
the praise from all the other critics in 
town. 

We haven’t seen his painting yet, 
but we know he is a great artist. He 
must be, to have such judgment. 





HEN there is J. B. Neumann, as 

ardent a soul as has ever trod the 
lonesome boards of an American art 
emporium. Mr. Neumann came to 
us from Munich and Berlin, where 
he lived with great honor. He looked 
us over for a few years and then 
opened his print rooms or New Art 
Circle. “Two years he has sighed as 
he watched the genus one-hundred- 
per-center walk about his walls hung 
with miracles, and go away empty- 
handed. 

The artists he has dealt in would 
be acclaimed and famous in_ his 
home town, he says. Carefully he 
has shown only Americans, as he 
believes them to be the heritage of 
America. 

We found Mr. Neumann at a blue 
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FIFTH AVENUE 


North Corner of 98th Street 








The Purchase of an 
cApartment Here 
Is A Sound Investment 


PPER Fifth Avenue is the scene of a steady 

and rapid increase in land values. Even next 
year will see considerable appreciation over values 
today. And individual apartments will naturally 
reflect this rise. 


Only a few opportunities to buy at the present 
low prices are available. Prominent among them 
are the 6, 8 and 9-room apartments and the 11 
and 12-room duplex roof garden apartments in 
1170 Fifth Avenue. An investigation will con- 
vince you that they are an excellent investment. 
At the same time Central Park is a playground 
right at the front door for your children, while 
for you it provides a beautiful outlook. H 


100% Cooperative 











Maintenance charges are 
guaranteed not to increase 
for 5 years after completion. 










Dwight P. Robinson & Co., Inc., Builder 
J. E. R. Carpenter, Architect 







Selling and Managing Agent 
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20 East 48th St. Vanderbilt 0031 
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Convincingly elegant! Full-fashioned 
and reinforced for extra wear. Ask for 
Esquire Hose—at leading haberdashers. 


C. STERN & MAYER, INC., 10 West 33rd St., New York 
















Wuerner it be a matter of 
a simple corsage for milady or 
an elaborate setting for a for- 
mal dinner, the question of 
flowers can always be safely 
left to TOTTY’S—as many 
town-wise New Yorkers al- 
ready know. 


Fresh Flowers 
4 East 53rd Street, New York 
Plaza 9720-3249-3250 
Greenhouses at Madison, N.J. 
















































































































































Nonchalant 


e A DELIGHTFUL new treatment 


of the medium-heel strap 
pump. In patent trimmed in 
black and gold shark skin and 
gold kid. Baby Spanish heel. 


FRENCH BOOTERY 
36 West 50th St. 
New York 
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GODEY-PRINT INN 


One Van Corlear Place at Bway 6 2254 St. 
Tura 2 Blocks West, Then One Block North 


Old Fashioned Fooa 
in Old Fashioned comfort 
at an Old Fashioned Ian 















—" TO SWIM 


with grace and ease. Effective reduc 

ing methods; exclusive pool; instruc- 

tion by international exponents. 
Send for Booklet M. 

MARY BEATON SCHOOL 
OF SWIMMING 


1 WEST 67 
Trafalgar 3162 






STREET 
Susquehana 8440 
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moment and he had nothing but sighs 
for the blind American public. He 
thinks that they need to be told about 
it—if they only knew, he is sure they 
would be proud of their great painters. 
They might even start a museum of 
modern art. The greatest city in the 
world, harboring the greatest number 
of good artists, and no public gallery 
of modern art. Where is a Maecenas? 
Mr. Neumann would like to give him 
some figures. Sadly Mr. Neumann 
tells you that in a little Bavarian town 
of 5000 population every householder 
owns at least one painting—the butch- 
er, the baker, the iceman, the postman. 
Here it is only the millionaires, and 
they want only big names. Let’s hope 
he is wrong—we’d be ashamed to live 
in a country ashamed of its own art, 
now wouldn’t we, Kiwanians and 


Rotarians? 
HICH reminds us that the 
Ferargil show proudly an- 


nounces a group selected by a “Wall 
Street Collector”. The capitals are 
theirs, as is the catalogue blurb which 
sets out to explain this phenomenon— 
a Wall Street collector. We for one 
couldn’t figure out whether Wall 
Street or Art was being complimented. 
Perhaps Mr. Neumann is right. Any- 
way, the collection shows some ex- 
quisite watercolors by Robert Blum 
of the older generation. ‘Then there 
are the usual Cranes, Weirs, Murphys 
and Friesekes. 


ONTROSS also cheered us by 

report of a lady writing from 
London for some of H. Varnum 
Poor’s pottery, having read of same 
in our revered publication. Poor has 
some sketches of flowers in the current 
Montross show along with watercolors 


by Burchfield, Davies, Demuth, Pren- 


dergast. The show is pleasant and 
so-SO. 
NOTHER Blume, Peter by 


name, is coming to the fore up 
at Daniel’s. Two more of his things 
have been added to the current show, 
which is in the way of being a finale 
to the season of 1926. ‘There are 
some excellent Demuths present as 
well as the Daniel hopefuls. 


OBERT REID, who had a show 
earlier in the season, has moved 
over to the Grand Central Galleries 
for a brief spell. Not that anyone 
asked us, but we would diagnose Mr. 
Reid’s case as one of ennui or extreme 
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disgust with his kind. He evidently 
learned to paint early and well and 
after some years of excellent endeavor 
wonders what it is all about. Perhaps 
not as fortunate as Alfred Maurer, 
who, on the eve of becoming the dar- 
ling of the gods, met one Matisse and 
saw the light on the road to Damascus. 
it Mr. Reid fools around hoping to 

find release in being cynical within the 
temple. We doubt that he can do 
it. The worshipers thereabouts will 
probably never know of his failing 
faith and will just call him quaint. 
He paints so well, devotees of that 
sort of decoration will never discover 
his deflection. He will have to break 
the walls, we fear, and smash a few 
idols before his soul finds peace. 
Otherwise he will grow old and rever- 
enced among his tribe, all of whom 
can do what he does, some better and 
some worse. 


ITH proper publicity, the show 

of the winter would have been 
the remarkable contributions of Gabo 
and Pevsner, Russian constructionists, 
at the Little Review Gallery, 66 Fifth 
Avenue. Here is something that the 
artless city editor goes wild about; 
e chances for all sorts of sneering, 
“funny” stories about Bolshevik art. 
Anyway, the show makes our head 
swim. You don’t know what modern 
is until you see the constructions of 
these artists working in new combina- 
tions of old planes and forms. We 
thought a lot of it beautiful and quite 
sensible, too. 

And we must apologize to Dove: 
this show makes Archipenko look like 
something out of the Academy by 
Grand Central.—M. P. 





ARE YOU A NEW YORKER? 


THE ANSWERS TO THE QUESTIONS 
ON PAGE 48. 


1—Former Mayors of New York. 
2—Bellevue. 3—At Wanamaker’s. 
4—Harlem Road. 5—On the Barge 
Office, in Battery Park. 6—The 
Croisic, 220 Fifth Avenue, bears the 
Croisic family coat of arms on the 
letter box and elsewhere. 7—On 
Lafayette Street, near Franklin. 8— 
On Weehawken Street, near the foot 
of Christopher Street. 9—Edgar 
Place, which runs between Greenwich 
Street and Trinity Place, near the 
Battery. 10—Horses’ hoofs, 
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HEN you stroll through an English garden 

in the quiet just before sundown, the outer 
world is a forgotten dream. All things are as they 
should be. And you know that, with such moments 
as these, life is after all worth the effort. 

You will find this true in Surrey and Kent. And 
you'll find it so on Long Island, especially if the garden 
is your own, if you have directed its arrangement— 
just such a garden as you can have around your house 
in Kennilworth. 

And you will be only 26 minutes from the city— 
70 trains a day—you will have a private beach of your 
own, or the use of the too yard beach reserved for 
those whose country places are in Kennilworth. 
Tennis, yachting, all manner of sports await you. 
For full details consult your broker and Motor 
down to Kennilworth. 


Kennilworth 


SMALL WATER FRONT ESTATES 
GREAT NECK~LONG ISLAND 


Name ........ aa pe ie 


Address 





Write for an illustrated de-criptive Looklet 
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The old song has it that waltzing 
Casey ‘‘married the girl with the 
strawberry curl—and the band 
played on!”’ 

A modern version might add— 
“while his real soul mate squeezed 


oranges in the pantry!"’ Tor now 
as then, the stepping Sheba holds 
the stage and heroism is its own 
reward! 

What for that Charleston you've 
been practising—if you haven't a 
Seald Sweet Juice Extractor to 
make short work of the juice-pro- 
viding job? 

Sign on the dotted line today 
and get yourself one of these splen- 
did little machines. When you 
need a lot of orange or grapefruit 
juice in a hurry nothing can com- 
pare with the Seald Sweet Extrac- 
tor. AND it has made grapefruit 
juice—that marvelous drink and 
mixer—easily obtainable. 

Sturdy, speedy and easily 
cleaned, a few twirls of the handle 
and every drop of juice is pressed 
into the waiting bowl. The 
mightiest grapefruit or the tiniest 
Orange cannot withstand it. 

Clamp it to the pantry table. 
Gone are squeezer’s cramp, juice- 
in-the-eye and all the old citrus 
casualties. The band can play on 
—and you be there to dance. 

And remember there's one-fourth 
more juice in Florida Seald Sweet 
oranges and grapefruit! 

The Seald Sweet Extractor gets 

all the luscious juice from each 

Seald Sweet orange or grape- 

fruit. Itsregular price is $3.00 

—postage prepaid. $3.25 West 

of the Rockies. We will send 

it to you for $1.50 and 36 

Seald Sweet orange or grape- 

fruit wrappers. 


Check & mail the coupon 











The Florida Citrus Exchange if 
Tampa, Florida 


My check here is 
for one Seald 
Sweet Juice Extractor. 


My check here is 
for one Seald 
Sweet Juice Extractor. 





$3.00-$3.25. I enclose $1.50 and 36 
Seald Sweet orange and 
grapefruit wrappers. 

Name _ 

Address 











THE CURRENT 
CINEMA 


Mostly About a Tragedy, 
Fair Harvard, and Motion 
Pictures 


HATTER- 
ED”, a Ger- 
man-made 


tragedy, doomed 
for years to cine- 
ma limbo here be- 
cause of unsuita- 
bility to the gay 
American temperament, was recalled 
for an evening at the Cameo by the 
brave little Film Guild. Despite 
somewhat antedated physical methods 
of filming, and a tendency to gloom 
oppressively thick with overstressed 
arty naturalism, it proved to be a man- 
sized tragic study of five days in the 
highly mechanized and despairing life 
of a German railroad trackwalker. Its 
simple story of a seduction, culminat- 
ing in a mother’s death by freezing 
and a father’s murdering of the se- 
ducer, was told with beautiful re- 
straint, feeling, and utter economy. 
The acting was superb; Werner 
Kraus excelled as the trackwalker. 





AIR Harvard may, after all, be 

just the sort of place “Brown of 
Harvard” (Capitol) paints it. We 
know not. Perhaps Brown is the sym- 
bolic Harvard type: a neat combina- 
tion of irritating wise cracker, go-get- 
ting son of Babbitt, and Argosy maga- 
zine hero. Harvard’s heroes may pos- 
sibly wear the symbolic sheik belt with 
notches to record conquests d’amour ; 
they may strum a ukulele endlessly; 
and they may Charleston like 135th 
Street, Harlem—as does Brown. The 
Gold Coast may harbor the saintly type 
of man like Bob MacAllister, who 
held one kiss to be sufficient ground 
for honorable intentions toward the 
girl. 

Perhaps Harvard coaches between 
halves of the Big Game with Eli, ex- 
hort their teams to “Fight, men. 
Dammit all, fight. Show ’em you’ve 
got guts. Remember it’s for old Har- 
vard.” Perhaps big, strong, deathless 
Harvard heroes are born of such Spar- 
tan advice as Brown is, and grasp the 
coach’s knees during the last two min- 
utes, begging to be let in to score that 
winning touchdown. Perhaps there ac- 
tually are Harvard football teams 
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Grendel 
A OLA 


during the week of May gth 
for the edification of fagged 
mentalities 


“ALICE IN 
MOVIELAND” 


Studio sensation with all the 
adjuncts used in the Para- 
mount studio staged by | j 


John Murray /] 
Anderson 


In which 16 young people who 
were awarded contracts upon 
graduation from the 1st Para- 
mount Picture Schoo! will be ! 
seen in person and in the 

Paramount novelty feature 


“FASCINATING 
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Some bright morn- 
ing a man who has 
always wanted a 
Knox hat is going 
to buy one. And 
he’s going to find 
out that the Knox 
mame is as sure a 
symbol of truethrift 
as a savings bank 
pass-book ! 


Eight dollars for the Knox 
“Fifth Avenue’ 


KINOX 


THE HATTER 


Fifth Avenue at 40th Street 
161 Broadway (Singer Bldg.) 
Roosevelt Hotel (Madison at 45th) 
Waldorf-Astoria (Fifth Ave. at 34th) 


J. P. CAREY & Co., Gr. Cent. Ter. 
JOHN W.RYAN, Inc., Penn.Ter. 
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which can beat Yale ten to three. 

As we have said, who are we to 
know? We are absolutely ignorant of 
the place, having attended Columbia, 
an intellectual bargain-basement, sur- 
prisingly banal and_ uninterestingly 
mental when compared to Brown’s 


Harvard. 


ELL BENT FER HEAVEN” 

(Warner’s) entirely misses the 
point Hatcher Hughes wrote into it to 
make it one of the greatest American 
plays of all time. Mr. Hughes made a 
strong, compact and trenchant study 
of a degenerate religious fanatic, 
whose cringing, lying religious fervor 
raised havoc in a small section of the 
southern mountains. The movies have 
emasculated point and spirit, turning 
it into studio “genre” melodrama with 
no more relation to its stage parent 
than a shorn Samson has to a full- 
maned one. 


HE GREATER GLORY”, 

representing the expenditure of 
barrels of money, is barren, dull and 
unenlivening war stuff. The story is 
imitation Ibafiez (why anyone should 
imitate the verbose Iberian is beyond 
understanding) and closely follows 
“The Four Horsemen of the Apoc- 
alypse”, whose wild jockeys we had 
thought a matter of dead and buried 
past performances. It takes place in 
pre- and post-war Vienna. Several 
years ago it would have been hissed 
out of the theatre. Now it is accepted 
silently. Such is war and change. 


KINNER’S DRESS SUIT” 

(Rivoli) has been moviefied again 
with Reginald Denny in _ Bryant 
Washburn’s old role. Laura La Plante 
is the wife appeal. We found the 
theme and farce as outmoded as the 
dress suit for informal evening wear. 
Injections of modernity, including a 
dance called, we think, the Charles- 
ton, did not help.—T. S. 


* 
THE HEAD WAITER 


There’s a deep and occult penetration 

In his blandly professional look. 

Just a glance—not a whit’s hesita- 
tion— 

And he’s singled you out for a nook. 


He beckons you towards your table 
With a coldly superior nod. 
He’s so disconcertingly able 


That he must be inspired by God. 
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1 65 West 54th SE | 


N.E.CORNER OF SIXTH AVENUE 









Boy lives at The WARWICK .. . in the 
superb dignity of its architecture, the mag- 
nificence of its settings, appointments, decora- 
tions —and in those minute details essential 
to the perfect background of a perfect home. 





We urge an immediate selection for those who desire 
unfurnished apartments and the choicest locations 


OWNERSHIP MANAGEMENT ~ Moderate Rentals 


‘Ready OCTOBER 1st— Leasing Now 


Booklet and Plans on request 
BROWN, WHEELOCK: HARRIS, VOUGHT & CO., INc. 
20 East 48th Street + Vanderbilt 0031 


Representative on Premises 
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FUR STORAGE 


Sables and minks are those 
hardy little animals that like 
an all-winter climate. 


Even when their pelts are 
fashioned into coatsand wraps, 
improper care during sum- 
mer months takes the glow 
and gleam out of them. 


The skilful treatment ac- 
corded rare furs in our Pri- 
vate Storage Vaults on the 
premises, gives the original 
beauty ‘of sables and mink a 
longer life. 


Telephone 8720 Bryant 
for Fur Storage Service 


CKEL & SONS tac 


One Family Management Since 
546 FIFTH AVENUE 


Where 45" St Crosses §“ Avenue 
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Men’s Furnishings 


Styled to give that “Ritzy 
Y feeling” without your pocket- 
book feeling the same way. 


White shirts (Oxford or Broad- 
cloth) $1.95, (3 for $5.50). A 
heavier quality comes at $2.35 (3 for $6.50). 
Neckwear, golf hose, fancy half hose. 








HES 


CLO 
37 Union Square, New York 
Between 16th and 17th Streets 














FERRYBOATS! 


The Ancients of Manhattan 
—God Help Them All! 


BOUT the year 1858, a man 
Aen along and sold a copy of 
the Birth Control periodical to 
the owners of the New York ferry- 
boats. Since then there has not been a 
single birth among the ferryboats on 
the North River. The Lackawanna 
uses the second boat that Robert Fulton 
made. His first boat was a master- 
piece. The second one looks so much 
like the first that you cannot tell them 
apart. They feed it on bread crumbs 
and wood alcohol to keep it alive. 
Having lived in or near New York 
for the last one hundred years I recall 
quite vividly the last ferryboat the 
Pennsylvania Railroad launched in the 
Hudson River. Jenny Lind broke the 
bottle on the left hind paddle-wheel. 
She said to me then: 
“How long do you think this affair 
will last?” 
“Until hell freezes over,” I re- 
plied, and knew whereof I spoke. 
New York ferryboats that ply (get 
that word ply) on the Hudson were 
originally invented to keep people who 
live in New Jersey from getting into 
New York. There is only one safe 
thing to do if you live in New Jersey 
and that is to own your own ferry. 
This is a true story: When Aaron 
Burr was stationed in upper New 
York during the Revolution, he had a 
girl in New Jersey. He used to ride 
down to the banks of the Hudson at 
a point above Canal Street, where he 
had a flat-bottomed rectangular dug- 
out stationed that just held himself, 
his horse and a couple of ferrymen. 
He would ferry across to Jersey, get 
on his horse and ride like mad to the 
house where the girl lived and then, 
at about four in the morning (excuse 
it, please), ride back. 
Someone saw this boat, and that was 
where the ferries got their big idea. 
Now if you want to get to Jersey 
from New York you buy a cache of 
pemmican, get into your car and line 
up in Forty-third Street to take the 
Forty-second Street ferry. Just as soon 
as you get nicely settled, a tall, hand- 
some traffic cop, with a perfect 48 bust 
measurement, leans up against your 
sedan and crushing it against the side 
of a warehouse says: “Move over; 
you are on the wrong street.” This 
is nothing, however. 
There isn’t a ferryboat that death- 








This Fall there will be avail- 
able for lease, a few desirable 
apartments, either furnished 
or unfurnished—from which 
a comprehensive selection 
may be made. 


The Tapestry Dining Room 
is the meeting place of not- 
able people who appreciate 
the best in cuisine and service, 
for Luncheon and Dinner. 


Dinner Dancing 


Week-day Evenings 


Sark Sane 


AMERICA’S FINEST 
HOTEL APARTMENTS 


299 PARK AVENUE 
NEW YORK city 


Charles Wilson, Managing Director 
0909S FO PO PO POPS OPOCO OCHO? 


APPROVED 
BY NEw YORK 


WHEN suites in a new 
residential hotel are so 
eminently attractive 
that ninety-two out of 
one hundred are per- 
manently leased within 
four months, the re- 
maining eightmustalso 
be interesting. Two 
rooms, furnished or 
unfurnished, with full 
service. Restaurant. 


Direction 
OscaR WINTRAB 


Lexington Ave. at 37th St. 
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rattles on the Hudson, from Nyack to 
Desbrosses Street, that I  haven’t 
known personally for the last fifty 
years. 

I once was present at a meeting of 
all the Hudson River ferryboat own- 
ers, held in the Hoboken morgue. The 
object of the meeting—the first one 
held since the Civil War—was to de- 
cide whether they should put on a new 
boat. The man who suggested it was 
never seen after that night. However, 
that was only an incident. I was 
highly amused by one bright young 
guy of about eighty who got up and 
said he thought the system of collect- 
ing the fares could be improved upon, 
especially in collecting from those new 
parlor coaches they are now running 
from the Oranges. 

This man was carried out on a 
stretcher. 

“We’ve been running on our pres- 
ent system of collecting for the last 
eighty years,” said the chairman, 
“and, by God, it will continue as 
long as our boats last.” 

“They are wonderful boats,” said 
the Fourth Vice-President, taking a 
shot in the arm of a saline solution 
warranted to keep centenarians alive, 
“and they’re good for a hundred years 
yet.” 

It is commonly supposed that Rip 
Van Winkle, having drunk a couple 
of cocktails at the White Horse, 
passed out and slept for twenty years 
in the Catskills. What really hap- 
pened was that he tried to cross the 
Hudson in a Nyack ferryboat. After 
listening to the music of the band, he 
became completely paralyzed in all of 
his faculties. After sleeping on the 
boat for twenty years, he awoke and 
aroused the captain. 

“Cap, have we reached the Jersey 
shore yet?” he asked. 

“Not yet,” replied the captain, roll- 
ing over. 

And still the band played on. 

Well, we’ve got to be thankful for 
something. Hendrik Hudson has noth- 
ing on us. His ferryboats—Des- 
brosses, Barclay, Christopher, Four- 
teenth, Twenty-third, Dyckman, Fort 
Lee, Nyack, and the dear old Erie— 
are the one thing left to link us with 
the past—THomas L. Masson 


» 
SEDUCTIO AD ABSURDUM 


It cannot be so dull in Hades 

As the Scriptures say, 

There must be lots of lovely ladies 
Who have gone astray. 








the critic. 


Luncheon 





_— a 
Theodore Titzé 


confidently invites the patron- 
age of the sophisticate,— the 
epicurean,—the connoisseur,— 


elements which combine to form 
a perfectly satisfying restaurant 
as exemplified in 


THE MADISON 
RESTAURANT 


in connection with 


THE MADISON 
15 East 58th Street 


NEW YORK’S FINEST HOTEL 


Telephone Regent 4000 


CARAS 


Theodore knows the 
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Perhaps you’ve heard 
it talked about 


—in the lobby of the Ritz, or 
the Plaza, teatime. Our new im- 
provement—of permanently waving 
only the new growth of hair, without 
waving the hair done before. Think 
| of the time and money saved—think 
of the advantage to your hair and 
to your appearance! Isn't this just 
what you've been waiting for? Come 
in or ‘phone today. 


New Prices at our 
New Salon 


Permanent Waving— 
Long hair from $15 
Bobbed hair from $20 (5 


ne 


Formerly 
AMBASSADOR HOTEL 


18 EAST 53rd ST. 


PHONE PLAZA 1666 
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ENROLL NOW 
for the Fall Term of 





The 
John Murray Anderson-Robert Milton 
School of the Theatre and Dance 


128-130 EAST 58TH STREET 
ow 


MR. JOHN MURRAY ANDERSON 
in personal charge of the Musical Comedy Course. 


MR. ROBERT MILTON 
conducts the Drama Courses. Pupils of all classes, includ- 
ing, Scenic and Costume Design, Stage Direction and 
Management, Playwriting, Diction, Voice Pantomime, 
Fencing, Make-Up, in charge of skilled specialists. 
ow 
Dancing of all types. Spring and summer classes forming 
now, for teachers, professionals, amateurs and beginners in 
BALLET, TOE AND CLASSICAL 
CHARACTER AND INTERPRETATIVE 
ACROBATIC AND SPECIALTY 
CLASSES FOR CHILDREN 
Ft AND TANGO 
TAP AND STEP 
BALLROOM, EXHIBITION, CHARLESTON 
FENCING LESSONS 
LIMBERING, STRETCHING AND REDUCING 
EXERCISES 
ROUTINES FOR PROFESSIONALS 


ow 
Moderate charges 
ow 


Phone Plaza 4524. Address communications to 
he General Manager 












































Without question 

BECAUSE it costs us more to make Fatima 
the retail price is likewise higher. But would 
men continue to pay more, do you think, 
except for genuinely increased enjoyment? 


The fact\\cannot be denied — they do continue 





What a whale of a difference just a few cents make 


LiGGett 4 Myers Tosacco Co. 























FOR YOUR CONVENIENCE 


‘THE New YorKER, 
25 West 45th Street, New York. 
Please enter my subscription to THE New YorKER. 


[_] 26 Issues—$2.50 [-} 52 Issues—$5.00 


Name 


Address 
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AUTO-PHLEBOTOMY AT 
THE TIMES 


THE New YorKER, 
Sirs: 

In this week’s NEw YoRKER you 
lament the fact that Mr. Atkinson 
of the Times in his Meller review 
“was handicapped by the most irritat- 
ing lot of typographical errors” you 
have lately encountered. 

Thanks. Sooner or later we knew 
THE New Yorker would slap us 
on the wrist—which makes it the rich 
fodder it is. We who set the Times 
don’t mind the bouquet; in truth I’m 
rather glad “‘you told on us”. More- 
over, the next time I set a take of Mr. 
Atkinson’s palimpsest I’1] think of you, 
too. 

I have wondered at times why all 
the tribe of critics submit such con- 
founding copy and hope for a perfect 
railroad edition. I conclude at last 
that in getting up reviews the proce- 
dure of a critic must be something like 
this: He scribbles, paper on knees, in 
a darkened auditorium; in the taxi to 
his desk he rewrites his copy, above, 
below, upon, around and between the 
little white spaces still vacant; then, 
when the lust is most compelling and 
he thinks his stuff is ordinary, he re- 
writes in a tarantula’s dance all over 
the whole foolscap, crosses out the stuff 
he wrote in the taxi, goes back to the 
third paragraph and moves it ahead of 
the first, wipes his brow and rushes his 
gleanings to the composing room. 

That may or may not be his method. 
But this is what happens when his copy 
reaches the composing room: Directly 
the copy-cutter shears it into a dozen 
or so takes, a dozen or so linotypers 
grab the numbered slips and away they 
go to set it up in a dozen or so dif- 
ferent ways. Thus it appears “ephi- 
lanating,” which is mild because sense- 
less; it could have been “evil phalanx” 
or “elephantine cry” or “Ethel A. 
Natung,” or one of many words of 
dissimilar meaning. 

Many times I have pored over Mr. 
Atkinson’s and other critics’ script, 
closed my eyes a few seconds, and sud- 
denly shot a hopeful glance toward the 
doubtful hatch—and whatever ghost 
of a word formed in the offing was the 
one set. Sometimes I have said: “I 
hope this bird reads the first edition 
and raises hell. Then I'll get a chance 
to raise hell too.” 

Once the Times’ critic reviewed 
something or other of or by d’Indy. 
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Have You Read 


HE FLAME 
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The Love Story of 
D* puoeare and 






Current Attractions 


in The 
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George Jean Nathan 


writes an illuminating CEA to 


The CONFESSIONS — George 
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Jungle 


Peace 
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30 


greatest modern writers have been 
gathered in this one series—fiction, 


The Triumph of an American Novelist 


\ BEEBEISHERWOOD ANDERSON 


Winesburg, Poor 
Ohio White 


The passion, avarice, and — The book that “made” Sherwood 
‘of the prairies and towns of Anderson. The author has writ- 
Middle West are crowded ieee ten a new introduction to this 
_ this book. edition. 

+ {Volume No. 104) (Volume No. 115) 





biography, drama, poetry, belles-let- 








The finest works of the world’s 


portunity of add- 
ing them to their 
library before. 


SOUTH 
WIND 


Norman Douglas’ Devas- 
tating Novel. 


GREEN MANSIONS 


The Spell of W. H. Hudson's Most 
Famous Romance eau 


THE WAY oF *, FLESH 


Samuel Butler's Pees Book 
Calls It “One of the Finest Novels of 
All Time.” 

«No. 13) 


Perfect Copies of These Books Can Be 
Had at Any kstore in the Country. 
Avoid Speculators and Abridged Edi- 


tions, 

















Immortal Love Stories 


From France 
GUSTAVE FLAUBERT'S 


Madame Bovary 


{Volume No. 28) 
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Edgar 
Allen Poe 
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Every Modern Library book is uni- 
form: hand bound in full limp 
style—printed from clear, new type 
on good paper — the editions au- 
thorized and unabridged. Over a 
hundred titles now available—and 
a new one comes out every month. 


All of his soot’ stories 


not read Poe and get literature 
them?’’—Sherwin Cod: 





tres—and designed to sell to those Outi te the demand for. cocies ot ; 
BEST thousands and thousands of ax BEERBOHM'S : The" reat TAL TT 
people who, either because “Your pg 
SELLERS they could not or would \Choice ZULEI KA J of HITMAN 
in the not pay more than a vel With an Introduction (Volume 
Modere dollar for a_ book, a DOBSON by CARL SANDBURG (No. 97 
Library never had the op- there will be three] The Dramatic Triumph 


extra eget this 
month. 


of the Decade 
Sons and Lovers 


By D. H. Lawrence 
(Volume No. 109) 
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No, 116) 








34th Year as a Best Seller in America 


OSCAR WILDE'S 


DORIAN GRAY 


Overflowing with Wilde's dazzling | =. 
e supreme production of the “dec- 
adent nineties.” 
(Volume No. 1) 
OTHER OSCAR WILDE TITLES 
IN THE MODERN LIBRARY 
Salome, and Other Plays (No. 83) 
An Ideal Husband, and other Plays 
(No. 84) 
Oscar Wilde's Poems (No. 19) 
— Fairy Tales 


And—Just Added 
De Profundis 


Oscar Wilde's Defense of 

Himself, with a startling 

new introduction by 
Frank Harris. 


(Volume No. 117) 


VAN LOON’S 
Ancient Man 


With many new 
illustrations. 


Begin building your own Mod- 

ern Library shelf now. A few titles 
added each month—ninety-five 
cents a copy is such a trifling 

cost!—and in short order you'll 

have a row of fine books that 
will be a distinct addition to 
your library table or shelves. 
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Wor Cheri 
for mothers 
on mothers Say_ 


Mow Céeri is - a Nveficate— and 
fragrant boquet> of flo@ers= ObicG 
Cabitta §as> captured, blended and 
packaged in aris. 

Cis a oWer-gift-thought befitting 
the besto of cmothers>. 

ou mae, buy ito in any of a 


smart shops of course. 
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You'll sing for joy! 


RAILS to hike and ride—peaks to 

climb—lunch on the dizziest edge— 
lakes too blue to be real—sunsets too 
gorgeous to paint .... Snow and ice 
and sweaters in July! And what an ap- 
petite you put on—satisfy—ride off and 
meet again when you give yourself this 
kind of holiday — without frills — or 
hotel prices. 

Nine Bungalow Camps—each with 
its special features—with refrains that 
roar from the camp fires to the snowy 
mountain tops .... All with cozy 
bungalow cabins — A-1 kitchens and 
pep, rampirg for a canter. So easy to 
reach them... Rates only $5.50 a day. 


Summer Tourist Tickets at 
Greatly Reduced Fares 


Ask for full information, mention B. C.—Y 


Canadian Pacific 


F. R. Perry, Gen. Agent, Pass. Dept. 
344 Madison Ave., New York 








The proof showed “d’Judy,” “D. 
Indig,” and “d’Incly”. However, only 
three linotypers got that copy. Again 
the Times’ critic used “cacophono- 
philist,” and it appeared “Cacaphone 
nihilist,” which I suppose is synony- 
mous at that. 

The eritics could help the printer 
immeasurably if they would cross their 
t’s and dot their i’s; not put dots over 
n’s and m’s and r’s, put real tails on 
their y’s and g’s and not wrap their 
q’s into g’s! 

Pardon my verbosity. 

Sincerely, 


MATINEE 


T was at the Hippodrome one 

afternoon. I came in late, but she 
arrived even later, and the usher 
showed her to the vacant seat beyond 
mine. 

What price beauty! . Her jet 
black hair, tightly drawn back over her 
forehead, served by contrast to make 
more noticeable the ashen pallor of her 
skin. Her eyes were like the fathom- 
less depths of India ink. . . . Her lips 

. scarlet sins in the dead-white purity 
of her face. 

In deference either to myself or to 
her, let it here be said that I did act 
superbly. When I saw her holding her 
breath because of some hazardous an- 
tic on the stage, I held mine also . 
though I almost died in the effort. 
When Mr. Grainger played “Hun- 
garian Fantasy” I took my cue from 
this unknown creature beside me, and 
assumed a dreamy, enraptured, spell- 
bound gaze. The next number was 
“Turkey in the Straw.” We kept time 
with our feet. 

The captivating Miss Janis elicited 
from both of us genuine peals of 
mirth. But had she chosen, or shown 
the slightest indication to be bored, I 
would have been quieter than a dead 
mouse on Christmas Eve. 

By the time the last act was reached 
we were leaning shoulder to shoulder, 
hands entwined. When the lights 
went up we looked at each other, main- 
taining an uneasy silence. I handed 
her my card... . Paul Durkin, Jr., 

. A wait. ... She glanced up, firmly 
twisting the card between her fingers 

. shook her head slowly . . . just 
once. My crumpled card fell to the 
floor. A halting laugh. . . . “Sorry, big 
boy... . The show’s over.” 


—L. M. 


Miss Cecil Cunningham 
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fl Harry Richman 


Presents at 


CIROS 


A Unique 
Form of 
Entertainment 
and Service 
Featuring 


Maitresse des femmes 


and thirty beautiful girls 
who will present amusing 
specialties and presideover 
the service at your table. 


Couvert $1. 50 


141 West 56th Street 
Just East of Seventh Avenue 
Circle 9352 

10419 
Ask for Miss Cecil Cunningham 
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A few dollars judiciously spent in improvements would make 
this one of the most attractive homes in Westchester Count 


QUAINT OLD 
FARMHOUSE 


In the picturesque old village of Long Ridge 
Westchester County, N. TY. 


HIS charming old Colonial Farm House has 
two fireplaces; one is the old Dutch Oven 
type. The house was built in the days of hand- 
hewn timbers, is in excellent condition to-day and 
presents wonderful possibilities for remodelling. 
_ It is near New York—only forty-five miles 
from 42nd Street—and yet it is in the midst of 
real country. 40 acres of picturesque rolling land 
furnish beautiful vistas in every direction. The 
ound is high above sea level and the country is 
ae siaiaseee 
uitry 
House alex be ee ais aes 
Poultry and Fruit. Send for IMustrated Folder. 


FOR SALE 


Price $18,500 
This is a Real Bargain! 


Property may be seen at any time. Inquire of your broker, or 
Owner A. R. GRISWOLD 
381 Fourth Avenue, N. ’ C. Tel. Madison Square 6600 


























Cabell as Fantasist Ranges 
in a Chronicle of Poictesme 
—Another of Schnitzler’s 
Good Novelettes —“The 
Love Nest” 


Silver Stallion” (McBride) is | 


I: has been intimated that ““The 


Cabell’s farewell to Poictesme. 
His prefatory joke about Biilg has that 
air, and autumn pervades the book— 
over and above its accompanying the 
Lords of the Silver Stallion, in disper- 
sion, from their “primes of life” to 
their fates, and a few to hereafters, 
while keeping an eye on the further 
transmogrification of Dom Manuel 
into a dispiriting Redeemer. 

If this really is the last one, the 
mock legends make a good end. Their 
underrunning thought has _ been 
fresher, bolder. Their humor has been 
more impish. The satire has been more 
specific than it often is here. But by 
the same token, these never have 
melted so well into the fantasy, a lot 
of which is Cabell as poet at the top 
of his bent. 


And as tale-teller, his most hum- | 
drum efforts aren’t open to much im- | * 
provement. Kerin’s young wife, Sa- | 
raide, craves to know what she exists | 


for, and makes, with Kerin’s benighted 
approval, promiscuous efforts to find 
out. 

She tumbles him to the bottom of 
a well, where Truth is; he absorbs all 
knowledge down there, on her behalf, 
in a library presided over by a singing 
Gander, and at last gets back up to re- 
port to her, ““Nobody knows,” and to 
rejoice in a son, born, miraculously, 
five years after his tumble. 

Invention inexpensive, content fa- 
miliar. It doesn’t compare with the 
results of the uses of Toupan’s bright 
bees by Miramon, distraught between 
his hectoring wife and his making of 
dreams. 

Or with Guivric walking widder- 
shins around bogies in the usurping 
Sylan’s House. Or Donander’s demi- 
urgical sports in a_super-Valhalla. 
And yet, what fun it is! And again, 
how clear is the quiet pathos in the 
aching of bearish old Coth of the 
































Dear Mr. Manager: 











no cover charge. 


The Manager 


NEW YORK CITY 





MR. GERARD WRITES— 


I was delighted and beguiled by the combination 
of beauty, music and food at your ViLta Venice. It 
epitomizes my idea of a rendezvous of good taste. 
Several people from Sutton place, whom I found 
among your guests, did not raise their lorgnettes in 
disdain. As you say, ‘‘the person and not the purse 
is stressed.” Than which there is no need to say 
more—nor, indeed, ought more to be said. 


Yours very gratefully, | 


P.S. You are to be highly complimented on making 


THE VILLA VENICE 


IO EAST SIXTIETH STREET 




































Ferpiz Francis GerARD 















































































Without fear and without reproach 
Perspire normally but odorlessly 


a say are realizing more and more that 
the normal functioning of the pores—the 
safety valves of the body—is vital to health. 
They hesitate to clog the pores or to interfere 
with perspiration. Men and women who are 
rightfully cautious in such matters use Amolin 
without fear. 

Amolin makes perspiration odorless without 
injury to the delicate organs and tissues of the 
skin. This pure, white, antiseptic powder 
changes all skin secretions from heavy, acrid 
acids to dilute odorless droplets which promptly 


evaporate, leaving the skin refreshed and cool. 
It heals gaping, overactive pores and reduces 
perspiration to normal. It soothes and protects 
the skin from irritation. Amolin should be 
used every day for cleanliness and safety. 

For men and women, Amolin has many im- 
portant uses as a body powder and to keep feet 
comfortable. For 35 years it has had the en- 
dorsement of physicians and chiropodists. In 
shaker-top cans, 30c and 60c everywhere. Or 
mail 1oc for Guest Size Can and booklet, to 
The Amolin Co., 356 West 31st St., New York. 


Amolin 


THE ANTISEPTIC 
DEODORANT POWDER 


—makes perspiration odorless 
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Mansion 


51st Street and 
the East River 


Few Paces East 


Actually, the distance east 
from Park Avenue is no 
greater than from 5lst 
Street to 62nd Street; a 
short walk and a negligible 
ride. And your walk has 
brought you out of the 
section of high rentals into 
one of quiet and sunshine, 
and delightful views. 

Sunny apartments of 7 
rooms are available. Two 
of these could easily be 
combined making an apart- 
ment of 14 rooms, 6 baths 
with 90 ft. southern outlook 
over the river; really extra- 
ordinary 


100% Cooperative 
Thomas Holding Corp., Organizer 


20 EAST 48th STREET 
VANDERBILT 0031 
a ae 
( BROWN SY 
> WHEELOCK: ~ 









HARRIS 


BD ‘(OUGHT 
ZZ & CO., Inc. 
LD Sea 












Reduce toYour | 


Normal Weight 





BREAD 


Reduces fat—easily, safely, naturally— 
prevents overnourishment, promotes nor- 
mal bowel action, aids digestion 
Thousands of enthusiastic users praise it 
Doctors endorse it. Absolutely pure and 
wholesome. Served in New York at the 
Biltmore, Commodore, Waldorf-Astoria, 
Ambassador, Plaza, and at leading hotels 
everywhere. Ask for it where you dine. 
On sale at 


CHARLES & CO. ___48 East 43rd St. 
& ALL PARK & TILFORD STORES 


In Brooklyn 
ECKLEBE & GUYER 25 DeKalb Ave. 


For Booklet, address 
DOCTOR®YS’ ESSENTIAL FOODS CO. 
29 Oakwood Ave. Orange, N. J. 

















Rocks for Jurgen, his roving and ad- 
venturous son, 


CHNITZLER’S “Beatrice” is 
uniform in length and general 
character with his “Fraulein Else.” 
He wrote it twelve years earlier, but 
in translation (Simon & Schuster) it 
is new. Technically and psychologi- 
cally, it isn’t half so clever. The uni- 
ties, as the Duke of Bilgewater would 
call them, are not preserved, and Be- 
atrice, unlike Else, is a reasonably nor- 
mal woman, whose plight is of her 
own or her mother love’s own mak- 
ing, to the extent that she is caught 
between jealousy of her schoolboy 
son’s old rounder mistress, and the re- 
lated desire that opens her arms to his 
chum. 

Her idealizations; her appeasement, 
during her actor husband’s lifetime, 
of waywardness in her by thinking of 
his various roles; and her climacteric’s 
flush and dowering with lure, are capi- 
tally done. A fine incident occurs 
when, to her anguish, she overhears a 
third lad grossly worm out of her 
lover their relationship. 

Her son’s learning of it seems to be 
what brings on the catastrophe, but 
doesn’t, in all the circumstances, seem 
enough. Can the ending be toned 
down, as Englished? Was more made 
of incestuous feeling? 


IRGIN SPAIN” (Boni & Live- 

right) starts with a symphony, 
whose design is a corporeal metaphor. 
To this Waldo Frank gives eighty 
pages, treating Spain’s African and 
Eastern infusions—and doing his ut- 
most, in a more or less new-school 
way, at Beautiful Writing; mak- 
ing us wish his unquestionable gifts 
didn’t own a big French mirror. 

But having, as it were, performed, 
he gets to business, critically interpret- 
ing old Spain’s history, art, literature 
and other things, by discussing key 
topics out of his thorough knowledge 
—E] Greco, the Escorial, Queen Isa- 
bella, Vitoria the international jurist, 
Velasquez’s objectivity’s anticipation 
of the spirit of a later Europe, Cer- 
vantes at considerable and welcome 
length—and he does some selective 
portraying of the Spain of today. 


OR a page or so, Ring Lardner’s 
Spooldripper introduction to “The 
Love Nest” (Scribner’s) is just as 
funny as anyone has claimed. He 
doesn’t sustain that (who could? ), but 
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‘Only Half dhe 





Cost of Rent 


In Nine Years You Save 
the Entire Purchase Price 
of Your Apartment 


US a unique group- 
ownership plan, 40% of 
the apartments are rented at 
a profit. This profit is applied 
against the upkeep of the 
building. Asaresult, the main- 
tenance charges against the 
60% of the building which is 
tenant-owned, are reduced to 
5%—less than half the upkeep 
charges in most co-operative 
buildings. This saving, in nine 
years, pays for yourapartment. 
Ask us for detailed figures. 





Interest on purchase price plus 5% 
upkeep amounts to 


$1640 up annually for 6 rooms,3 baths 
$980 up annually for 4 rooms, 3 baths 


Douglas], Elliman & [o. 


Managing cAgent 
15 East 49th Street Plaza 9200 
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277PARK AVE. 


| Around an Acre of Garden 


“This is Where 
I Want to Live’’ 


SUCH will be your thought im- 
mediately upon your entrance. 
For 277 Park Ave. is impressive. 
And justas the “Acre of Garden” 
assures light and air to every 
apartment, so does it welcome 
your friends and bespeak the 
character of the building. 


277 is ideally located. Conve- 
nient but quiet. It is a matter of 
moments to the shops, theatres, 
smart hotels and clubs. 


Here, too, housekeeping may 
be supplemented and made easy 
by hotel service in any desired 

degree. Hourly maid service is 
available on short notice. 





Apartments 2 to 7 rooms, 
moderate rentals. Representative 
on premises. Make a visit of 
inspection. 


Douglas] Flliman 6 [o. 
Managing cAgent 


15 East 49th Street Plaza 9200 
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A Limited Number of 
Apartments Available 





Glass Enclosed Shower 


Immediate 
and October Ist Occupancy 
Special Apartment on 
% Top of the Building P 
15 RooM DUPLEX : 
i 


(Pent House) 


5 Bathsand Built-in-Shower | 
Southern Exposure 


A List of Socially Prominent Resident 


Tenants Furnished on Request 


Poses & Elliman 


340 MADISON AVENUE 


Telephone Murray Hill 6200 
or Your Own Broker 










Representative on Premises 
Call Butterfield 4805 

















Why use ordinary Printed Stationery ? 


‘*FIFTH AVENUE" Stationery is so different, yet it costs 
but a trifle more . . . Men and women prominent in all 


walks of life prefer it because of its superior quality. 


“Fifth Avenue MS tationery ? 


Reflects Pe t4« mnalily 


MONOGRAM or NAME and ADDRESS 
LIKE DIE ENGRAVING 
‘LUSTROUS RAISED LETTERS (renren) 


In Black, Blue, or Jade Green 
Exquisite Vellum Paper, Club Size 
644x5 M%, French grey, white, buff, blue. 
100 Single Sheets and 100 en- 
velopes, lettered, and 100 plain $ 
sheets or 100 folded sheets and 
100 envelopes, lettered ....... 

**De Luxe’’Turedo Linen, Social Size 
8x6 M&, French grey, white, buff, blue. 
100 Single Sheets and 100 en- 
velopes, lettered, aud 100 plain $ 
sheets or 100 folded sheets and 

100 envelopes, lettered........ 


For Men of Affairs, Monarch Size Strathmore $3 





Bond, 100 Sheets, 74x10, and 100 envelopes, 
4x7 74 all lettered, and 50 plain sheets. White or grey 
bond. (Lettering the entire 150 sheets, add 25 cents.) 


Sent postpaid within a week. Enclose check or M.O. 
West of Miss. add 10%. Satisfaction guaranteed. 


FIFTH AVENUE STATIONERS, Inc. 
500 Fifth Ave. Dept. N, New York. 


Samples of new monogram designs mailed on request 





he does go on, with the greatest relish, 
kidding the helium out of his panegy- 
rists. One paragraph of burlesque says 
for him all there is to say in contempt 
of the blah-blah review style. And no 
wonder. Speaking of funny things, the 
funniest in our time’s book world was 
the simultaneous discovery by pundits, 
here and there, that Lardner could 
write—ten years or longer after hun- 
dreds of thousands of people had 
strongly suspected it. Next funniest, 
and to him most tiresome, no doubt, 
are the terms of their appreciations. 

In these stories, as always in his 
good ones, he despises a picked lot of 
flatheads and puffballs, and his humor- 
ized hatreds record them as minutely 
as needle on wax. You will have heard 
of the trained nurse story, the bab- 
bling bride at the bridge table, “Hair- 
cut” with its grimness, and the title 
story—which last we don’t warm to as 
much as is being done. On the other 
hand, we uncover to “A Day with 
Conrad Green”, the bullying producer 
who takes water if a mouse stands up 
to him, and are surprised that there 
haven’t been more salutes to that. But 
we never like Lardner in the proper 
places. His “The Golden Honey- 
moon”, over which the pundits have 
pundited most lavishly, seems to us too 
good; those old bores bored us, exactly 
as they would in life. 


OUGH JUSTICE” is an, oh, an 

amiable novel with the war in, by 
C. E. Montague, whose “Fiery Par- 
ticles” would have led you to hope for 
something more exciting. He is wiser 
and older and a much better artist than 
the young man whose pail of molasses, 
“Queed”, caught our public in 1911. 
Otherwise there isn’t much to choose. 
This is that sort of stuff, with the 
showy lover punctured and the psy- 
chologically ugly-duckling lover beat- 
ified. ‘The duckling is a cousin of 
the Brushwood Boy, except that his 
fancies are smothered by English 
school life, which seems natural. The 
war part is best—but my, my, what a 
decorous war!—ToucHsTONE 


e 
IF | WERE KING 


I’d make the papers bleat 

With sorrow. 

They’d print tomorrow’s sheet 
Tomorrow. 

The weeklies and the monthlies, too 
Would wait until their time was due. 


—P. C. 
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To a Society 
Woman 


Who Desires to Follow 
the Trend of the Times 


and 


















Enter Upon a 
Business Career 





An Exceptional 


Opportunity 
Presents Itself 







to secure the control 
of a long established 
and successful busi- 
ness, patronized for 
several generations 
by a most exclusive 
clientele. 















The nature of the 
business would be a 
congenial one and 
specially suited for a 
woman to manage. 











To one who has 
the social connections 
and also the necessary 
means to finance the 
proposition (about 
$100,000) further 
particulars will be 
given by our client. 









Address“CONFIDENTIAL” 


c/o The New Yorker 


25 West 45th Street 
NEW YORK CITY 











































AVacation in 
Bermuda— 
Canada 
Atlantic City 
Without Cost 
to You 

















These trips are 

from 6 to 10 days’ 
duration. ALL 
expenses are paid 
and of course 
you travel FIRST 
CLASS. 


A little spare 
time is all that 
is needed to en- 
able one to earn 
the trip. 


Send the coupon 
and learn “how.” 























Mr. R. W. Rosebury 
25 West 45th St. 


IwanttoEARNatripto..... 


When writing please tell us 
your occupation or profession 




















45th St. & 


Martin Beck Theatre op ody 


EVENINGS, 8:30 MATS., Wed. & Sat. 


Florence Reed in 
The Shanghai Gesture 





New Amsterdam st 424 St. Eves. 8:30 
Erlanger, Dillingham & Ziegfeld, Mg. Dirs. 
CHARLES DILLINGHAM Presents 


MARILYN MILLER 
SUNNY wArsiertcties 


And Her Star 
Company 





Dillingham LOBE Se Wed & Sat, 2:30. 
H. H. FRAZEE’S Round the World 


Musical Sensation 


No, No, Nanette 


WITH 
LOUISE GROODY and Star Cast 


FULTON "Mitinee Wed a Sat. at 2:20 


CHARLES DILLINGHAM Presents 


Ina Claire - =... 


OF MRS. 
CHEYNEY” 
By Fred’k Lonsdale. Staged by Winchell Smith, 
with Roland Young and A. E. Matthews. 








THEA., W. 45th St. Eves. 8:30 


Mor OSCO Mats. Wed. & Sat. at 2:30 


THE DRAMATIC SENSATION 


CRAIG’S WIFE 


By GEORGE KELLY. 
With CRYSTAL HERNE. 


GUILD wisisect ites.“ sac* °° 


THE THEATRE GUILD Presents 


AT MRS. BEAM’S 


A Comedy by C. K. Munro 
with Alfred Lunt, Lynn Fontanne, 
Jean Cadell, Helen Westley, 
Henry Travers and others. 








It's A Great Comedy 


“THE PATSY” 


with CLAIBORNE FOSTER 


BOOTH 45th St. W. of B’way. Evs. 8:30. 
Matinees WED. and SAT., 2:30. 





39th d B’ Be . 8:30 
CASINO 5» te Wed. & Sat 2:30. 


DENNIS KING '*yiisical Sensation 


Vagabond King 


Herbert Corthell, Carolyn Thomson, Max Figman, 
Olga Treskoff, Jane Carroll. 


Music by Friml. 














FLORIDA 


after the theatre 


“The Song Syncopators de Luxe” 
Messrs. ADLER, WEIL and 












with their “Peripatetic” piano these in- 
imitable entertainers will bring individ- 
ual merriment to Florida patrons —and 
sing favorite songs upon request. 


FLORIDA 


144 W. 55th St. Circle 5556 









4 TREES 


*® JUS iT FOR FUN * 


LATEST MUSIC GOOOFLOOR BEST FOOD 
DInnwER 1.25 CR A LA CARTE 


CHRISTOPHE? 
CONSTANTINO PREPARES A STREET 
CANAPE FOUR TREES NEAR 6 Ave 
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COUNTY 
FAIR 


54-EA ST OK 
SMARTLY ARTIST! VERY A/WS /NG 
OINNEL & SUPPER CLUB 
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: 
: Raquel Meller 
: SAYS 


“A Mafana el perfume querido!” 


MANANA 


‘“THE PERFUME OF TOMORROW 


| oDD0000C Lee ssiesesseeseeaecesessscises es 8 


Sold exclusively by 
BEATRICE MEYER, LTD. 
402 Mapison AVENUE 
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Murray Hill 1369 “*Things Unique’ 


pesecesases 
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CHICKEN 


\ With Hot Biscuits and 
Candied Yams 


FRASCATI 


Open Sundays 
45 W. 8th St. Spring 0884 


DANCING FROM 6:30 ; 
No Cover Charge at Any Time 


AUNT ANNA’S FRIED 




















“TELL ME A BOOK TO READ” 
These Are a Few of the Recent Ones 
Most Worth While 


NOVELS 


Tue Sitver STALLIon, by James Branch Cab- 
ell (McBride). Noticed in this issue. 

Beatrice, by Arthur Schnitzler (Simon & 
Schuster). Noticed in this issue. 

TeeFTaLLow, by T. S. Stribling (Doubleday, 
Page). Eastern Tennessee, by a talented 
western-Tennesseean who can’t abide it. 

Ciara Barron, by Harvey O’Higgins (Harper). 
A fine, simple study, psychoanalytic, with the 
“theory” well concealed. 

Socpier’s Pay, by William Faulkner (Boni & 
Liveright). Sardonic semi-fantasy on Heroes’ 
Return theme dating from 1919. 

Cuckoo, by Douglas Goldring (McBride). 
Younger-English. Highly respectable fruits 
of the labors of an evangelical libertine. 

Spanish Bayonet, by Stephen Vincent Benét 
(Doran). A poet’s touch applied to a dis- 
tinctive light romance about old Florida. 

Ganp.e Fottows His Nose, by Heywood Broun 
(Boni & Liveright). Living ws. dreaming, 
psychological Dutch courage, and other “phil- 
osophical” matters, in a winsome fairy tale. 

Tue Viapuct Murepjer, by Ronald A. Knox 
(Simon & Schuster). As a puzzler, this de- 
tective story isn’t often equaled. 

Mary G Lenn, by Sarah G. Millin (Boni & 
Liveright). More good fiction by the author 
of “God’s Stepchildren”. Pretty harrowing. 


And Don’t Overlook— 


Tue VILLAGE IN THE JuNGLE, by Leonard 
Woolf (Harcourt, Brace). Wuom Gov Hatu 
SuNDERED, by Oliver Onions (Doran). Tue 
Diary oF Aa Younc Lapy oF Fasuion, “by 
Cleone Knox” (Appleton). HeLotsE AND 
Aperarp, by George Moore (Boni & Live- 
right). Croup CucKxoo Lanp, by Naomi 
Mitchison (Harcourt, Brace). 


SHORT STORIES 


Tue Love Nest, by Ring W. Lardner (Scrib- 
ner’s). Noticed in this issue. 

Urxey Istanp, by Wilbur Daniel Steele (Har- 
court, Brace). ‘The best are worth while. 

Att THE Sap Younc Men, by F. Scott Fitz- 
gerald (Scribner’s). Side issues from the 
workshop of the laudably reformed flapper- 
doodlist. 

GENERAL 


Tue Mauve Decape, by Thomas Beer (Knopf). 
The American 1890s. Quoting the author on 
another: “An act of revenge on the environ- 
ment of his boyhood”. A gorgeous one, 
nevertheless. 

Fix Bayonets! by John W. Thomason, Jr. 
(Scribner’s). As far as print can, it shares 
the Marines’ experiences in France with you. 

Tue Rosartie Evans Letrers From Mexico 
(Bobbs-Merrill). Fascinating story and self- 
revelation of the martyr in the landowners’ 
cause. 

Epcar Artan Por, by Joseph Wood Krutch 
(Knopf). Poe and his works from a mod- 
ern psychological standpoint. 

Our Times: THe Turn oF THE Century, by 
Mark Sullivan (Scribner’s). If Beer is too 
rough on the ’gos, try this. Much liked. 

Tue Intimate Papers or Coronet House 
(Houghton Mifflin). Two volumes, taking 
House’s diary into 1917. 

Tue Mopern Novet, by Elizabeth A. Drew 
(Harcourt, Brace). Might well interest peo- 
ple who won’t read most comment on fiction. 

MADAME DE Pompapour, by Marcelle Tinayre 
(Putnam). Subtitled “A Study in Tempera- 
ment”. Easy and attractive. 

Towarp THE Fame, by Hervey Allen (Doran). 
A very good personal narrative war book. 
Tue Saca or Bitty THe Kip, by Walter Noble 

Burns (Doubleday, Page). 














““Why do they call 
George a go-getter?” 


“Oh, he always gets 
what he wants. If it’s a 
show he’ll worry every 
ticket agency in town be- 
fore he quits.” 


“Pooh! More energy 
than brains! When dear 
old Ken gets seats he 
snags them at the first 
stop. Bascom’s, just above 
44th, you know... .” 
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And branches at 
The Biltmore 
Murray Hill 

Commodore 
Ambassador 
Park Lane 
Imperial 
Belmont 
Plaza 
Astor 
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THE NEW YORKER 














This is the office of a great newspaper executive. His need was for restful 
seclusion. Our kind of office furniture supplied exactly the note he required. 


Way shouldn’t an executive's 
office be as cheerfully and com- 
fortably furnished as his study 
or his library? The best answer 
to this is the growing list of 
bankers, lawyers, and leading 
executives in all fields who are 
commissioning us to install dis- 
tinctive, beautifully designed 
office furniture, with accessories 
to harmonize, as a means of 
making the office a more attrac- 
tive, inspiring place in which to 
work. 


The WILLIAM F. WHOLEY CO. Jie 


EQUIPMENT SPECIALISTS 


11 East 36th Street - - - - - - New York City 


Telephone Caledonia 9810 


“More than the sale of merchandise — a Service in the Fitness of Things” 
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FROM THE PRESS OF 
DOUGLAS C. MCMUR TRIE 
NEW YORK 
































GIL supply of our Brochure 


Reproductions did not meet the 
| demand. Weare asked daily for 
i} additional copies. (, To comply 
with these requests we now 
| have the second edition on the 
i} press and we will gladly send a 
i} copy to all desiring one. 


Send name and address to 

















Powers Reproduction Corporation 
| 205 West 39th Street, New York City 


Telephone, Penn. 0600 


Makers of PRINTING PLATES OF QUALITY 


for the Leading Publications and National Advertisers 
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THE HOTEL MAJESTIC 


offers to the discriminating New Yorker the utmost in a Metropolitan hotel 


An Unsurpassed Location Where Mealtime is Eagerly 
Anticipated 

by reason of appetizing food, expertly pre- 

pared and served. The Glow Room Res- 

taurant features notably fine music for 

dancing, and where 


Apart from the city’s noise and congestion, 
the Majestic is yet within easy distance of 
shopping and theatre centers. Its win- 
dows look out upon Central Park, now 
green with early Spring. 





Service is Carefully Detailed 
A Home-like Place and is therefore intelligent and unob- 


' trusive, regarding hospitality not merely a 
where sun and air have free access to the dies tue ~porene: 2m ’ g 
? . aa 


six hundred comfortable rooms. An Art 
Gallery, a quiet Library, and spacious Filan 
lounge rooms are delightfully furnished 
and arranged. ionetiow 


To the man who must spend his summer in town, the Hotel Majestic offers unusual facilities 
and, in generous measure, the comforts of hisown home. Let us give you detailed information. 


Majestic hotel 

















RESTAURANTS 


Two WEst 72ND STREET , 
Entire Block Fronting Central Park 


THE HOTEL MAJESTIC. 
Central Park West at 72nd Sr., 
New York City 


Without obligating me, please send me floor plans 
New YorK City and information as to arrangements for a party o 
TELEPHONE ENDICOTT 1900 
Address 












Wm, T. Mullally, Ive, 
Advertising 





